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THE NEW RAILROAD PROBLEM 

\We print this week the first of a series of four 
articles written for The Traffic World by T. W. 
Van Metre, assistant professor of transportation, 
School of Business, Columbia University, on “The 
New Railroad Problem.” It does not follow, be- 
cause we publish these articles, that we subscribe 
to everything said by their author, but in them 
Professor Van Metre has presented a scholarly and 
fair study of present railroad conditions and the 
causes leading up to them, and makes some valua- 
able suggestions as to the future policy of railroad 
control. 

The only statement in the opening article to 
which we take serious exception is that government 
operation of the railroads has been “highly success- 
ful.” \Ve think it too early for such a sweeping 
endorsement—the plan is still om trial. It has been, 
of course, and must continue to be more effective 
than the old system in the matter of moving freight, 
because of the unification of facilities. But that is 
not to say that it is anywhere near as efficient, even 


in this respect, as it might be. And, efficient or not, 


to whatever degree, in this matter of getting neces- 
sary traffic moved, it can never be said to be “highly 
successful” as long as, in accomplishing its suc- 
cess, it ignores the rights and the interests of busi- 
ness men depending on transportation, to the point 
that unnecessary hardship is caused. 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE SHIPPER 


As we have to greater or less extent pointed out 
Previously, the shipper and receiver of freight are 
in a serious predicament by reason of the policy of 
the Railroad Administration in ordering that all 
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solicitation of business be stopped, thus releasing 
hundreds of soliciting and commercial agents, and 
in further ordering that all so-called “off-line” 
agencies be discontinued, thus releasing hundreds 
of other railroad employes. 

Aside from all consideration of hardship worked 
on these employes, many of them grown old in 
legitimate and valuable service under the compet- 
itive conditions that prevailed before the govern- 
ment took over the operation of the railroads, and 
of the wisdom and justice of thus disrupting in- 
dividual railroad organizations while the govern- 
ment has temporary control for a certain definite 
purpose, there is the fact that the interests of the 
shipper have been practically lost sight of. We 
have made this point before, but it will bear fur- 
ther emphasis and analysis. 


It is perfectly proper that under government 
operation of the railroads and the change from a 
condition of competition to one of unified interests, 
there should be no solicitation of business. We 
have no fault to find with that. With solicitation 
stopped it would, of course, follow that not so 
many employes of the sort that are now being re- 
leased would be needed and, if other suitable work 
could not be found for them, it would perhaps be 
expecting too much that they be kept on the pay 
roll until such time as the roads shall resume con- 
trol of their property. But there is suitable work 
for many of them. It is not only suitable but it is 
necessary from the point of view of the shipper 
who has come to depend on these men for aid, 
without which he is lost. Their most important 
function is not at all connected with the soliciting 
of freight business, and it is this function that has 
been almost lost sight of. The reason is that the 
changes and reforms that have been made under 
the present regime are made from the railroad point 
of view almost solely, with little or no thought as 
to how the shipper will be affected. 

Take, for instance, the agent in Chicago of a 
foreign line—one that does not enter the city. 
Hundreds of interests in the city, perhaps little 
of whose traffic moves from this particular dis- 
trict, ask him for information. Local lines cannot, 
if they would, furnish it promptly. He quotes do- 
mestic and foreign rates and gives out general in- 
formation regarding traffic moving by way of his 
For this purpose he keeps files of tariffs 
and other information. He quotes rates to con- 
nections as well as to individuals. He files pass- 
ing reports and makes car reports therefrom in 
order to serve the public and to trace delayed car- 
load shipments. He exercises a considerable de- 
gree of supervision over package car service from 
the city, keeping records of package cars for the 


system. 
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benefit of the shipping public and for the purpose 
of tracing promptly delayed merchandise. He 
handles foreign freight matters, including book- 
ings and clearances, import and export. He looks 
after tracing, diverting, and reconsigning carload 
freight, especially that which does not move from 
or to the Chicago district, giving exchange bills of 
lading and special information. He adjusts claim 
matters. He arranges with connections for the 
movement of delayed or embargoed freight. 


Who is to do all these things now for the ship- 
per—these things that have always been considered 
necessary for the efficient transaction of business? 
The Director-General says the initial lines will do 
But in many cases, from the very nature of 
Even in cases where 


them. 
things, they cannot do them. 
they can and will, for a time, perhaps, give the 
service that is necessary, they will gradually do it 
to less and less extent. Why? Because human 
nature is human nature and where there is no in- 
centive (and there would be none in many of the 
situations arising) for looking after the business of 
a shipper and worrying about his troubles, that 
business will not be looked after. The incentive 
under private ownership and operation is the desire 
to retain the business and the good will of a 
patron. Under government operation, if these 
offices were allowed to remain in existence, though 
the spur of competition is gone, they would con- 
tinue to function properly, partly because the roads 
maintaining them would desire to keep the good 
will of their patrons for future use, when govern- 
ment operation has passed, and partly because they 
must function or their excuse for being would have 
vanished. But with the agencies abolished the 
shipper has absolutely no recourse. 

We think the Railroad Administration ought to 
take this condition ‘into consideration and deal 
with it. It cannot continue to disregard the rights 
and the comfort of the shipper. To do so were not 
only unfair and unjust, but could only result in 
a public sentiment that would eventually arise to 
plague those responsible for it. The shipper of 
freight must realize that there are burdens he 
must bear under the policy of government opera- 
tion of the railroads for the purpose of winning the 
war, and he must bear those that are necessary. 
But he ought not to be called on to bear those that 
are unnecessary and he is not to be blamed for 
insisting that some attention be paid to his buS:- 
ness requirements. 

The Railroad Administration has already acted 
in abolishing the agencies we speak of and prob- 
ably it would be a waste of time to talk of reversing 
or changing that action. Perhaps it would be un- 
wise entirely to reverse it. But either by means of 
‘these agencies or, if they are to remain abolished, 
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by some other means, the wants of the shi; pers 
should be met. We suggest that the Railroad Ad. 
ministration consider, first, the need of the ship. 
per, and, having satisfied itself on that poini—as 
it must be satisfied if it investigates carefully 
think then what must be done to meet the need. 
If it still thinks the agencies abolished are unneces- 
sary, then let it adopt some other plan. 

We suggest offices in the principal cities under 
the auspices of the Railroad Administration, in 
charge of men appointed for that purpose, in- 
structed to do the things for the shipper for which 
he has hitherto looked to the agents of individual 
lines, which agents are now to be let out. With 
railroad competition a thing of the past and the 
tabooed agencies no longer permitted to strive to 
justify their existence as information bureaus, that 
is perhaps the only system that could be adopted 
that would accomplish the desired end. It would 
cost some money but not a tenth part of what is 
being saved by the wholesale removals that are 
taking place under the government plan. 
if it cost as much as the old system, that would be 
no argument against it, for the object of goverr- 
ment operation is not to make money or to save 
money, but merely to move expeditiously the traffic 
of the country to the end that the war may be won. 
Only in so far as it is necessary should business 
be made to suffer in the carrying out of this policy. 
Where it is possible, by the expenditure of a little 
money, to take off some of the burden, that money 
should be spent. 

So we say to the Railroad Administration: “Stop 
solicitation of business, if you will. We believe 
that is the thing to do. But in stopping it sce to it 
that the other and necessary functions of the men 
who have been doing the soliciting be not stopped. 
The shipper has some rights and he should be 
heard.” 


FEDERAL EXPRESS COMPANY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Arrangements for consolidating the chief express col- 
panies for operating on lines under federal control are 
nearing completion. The new company will be called the 
Federal Express Company and will have a contract with 
the railroads looking to a division of money without the 
necessity for expensive bookkeeping to determine the di: 
vision. 
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OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS. 


The Official Classification Committee has _ issued its 
docket, No. 39, for hearings in New York, beginning April 
26, and in Chicago, beginning April 30, on recommenda 
tions of the Uniform Classification Committee respecting 
descriptions of-articles of furniture and changes in rating 
suggested by the Official Classification Committee, and 
other subjects. The docket was received too late for 
publication in this week’s Traffic World, and publicatio® 
next week would be too late to serve any purpose. 
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Current Topics 
. in Washington 


Present Railroad Policies.—Continu- 
ance of conditions prevailing in Jan- 
uary and February, it has been sug- 
gested, would send the $500,000,000 
revolving fund created for the Di- 
rector-General in the railroad control 
law of March 21, spinning so fast it 
would be hard to see. But such con- 
ditions will not continue unless there 
has been a decrease in the efficiency 
of the personnel so great that no one 

has suspected it or expenses incident to government trans- 
portation are greater than believed. Much of the labor of 
the country is working at seventy-five per cent, or less, of 
its usual efficiency, simply because labor knows it can 
obtain another job at some other place, if the boss does 
not like its way of doing or not doing. A fact that has 
often been pointed out is that since the government took 
hold there has been no incentive on the part of railroad 
employes, other than pure patriotism, to make them try 
either to increase the income of the railroad company 
for which they have been working, or to keep down the 
expenses. “The ‘government will make good the deficit,” 
has been one of the most frequent retorts to suggestions 
that a falling off in business since the taking of control 
by the government did not look good. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has discouraged the use of transportation on 
the theory that much unnecessary hauling was being done. 
In its efforts at economy it has discontinued the soliciting 
force, which was also the trouble-eradicating force. It has 
also indicated that lawyers to carry on controversies with 
the government were unnecessary, although the work of 
commerce counsel was always to increase income or pre- 
vent its being cut off. There has been a change of view 
on the part of the representatives of the owners of the 
yarious properties. They are no longer saying, “What’s 
the use?” Attorneys have been advising their clients 
that it really behooves them to make efforts to obtain 
a larger say in the management of the properties taken 
over by the government and not trust everything to the 
comparatively few railroad executives who have been 
placed on the Director-General’s staff. There is a sus- 
picion that really they are not having any substantial 
voice in the formulation of policies laid down ‘by the 
Director-General in his various general orders and general 
circulars. Frankly, they have been telling their clients 
that it is up to them, if they want to preserve their 
properties, to insist on having some say in the formula- 
tion of policies, else when the end of government control 
comes, there may be only a skeleton, and a poor one at 
that, to be returned. Another thing they have suggested 
is that the best way to keep the properties from going 
to the dogs is to show that they can be made to pay under 
government control, if the public officials will but give 
a little attention to the big things that prevented efficient 
operation under private control. 


Venue of Suits Against Railroads——The Director-Gen- 
fral’s general order No. 18, prescribing the venue of suits 
'o be brought against the railroad companies under federal 
control, hus resulted in at least one instance, in the dupli- 
cation of litigation. The attorney in the case happened to 
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read No. 18 while waiting in the Washington union sta- 
tion. He was inclined to say the order was of no legal 
effect, but to be on the safe side he filed papers in the 
jurisdiction he had originally picked out as the most con- 
venient, for himself and his client and then he filed the 
suit in accordance with the terms of general order No. 
18. He was unwilling to take the chance of having a 
court hold that the order was valid, even if he was sat- 
isfied that the Director-General, by general or special 
order, had been authorized to set aside the statutes 
prescribing the venue of suits. He remembered that this 
is war time and decided his client would be better served 
by having his suit filed in two jurisdictions than by in- 
viting an expensive jurisdictional litigation by ignoring the 
order. So there is now a suit down in Texas and one in 
the east on the same subject matter. 

A Conflict in Tariffs—A prospect of what may become 
common, in the event Director-General McAdoo undertakes 
to exercise the- authority President Wilson, in the taking- 
over proclamation, suggested he has, is held before ship- 
pers in the protest of the grain interests against the re- 
consignment tariffs authorized by fifteenth section order 
No. 499. The grain people pointed out, without comment, 
that the tariffs authorized by the fifteenth section order 
conflict with the principles observed in the demurrage tar- 
iffs prescribed by the Director-General’s order No. 7. That 
is a fine situation, it is suggested, for the men whose 
money is at stake. The Food Administration took an in- 
terest in the matter of reconsignment tariffs, because the 
problems of the Food Administrator are being handled 
by several prominent grain men who sensed the awkward- 
ness of the situation that will be in existence when the 
reconsignment tariffs become effective on grain and grain 
products. This interest on the part of big men in the 
Food Administration, it is believed, shows on what danger- 
ous ground the Railroad Administration treads when it 
undertakes to make any regulations regarding rates and 
practices. So far as known, the Commission alone han- 
dled the reconsignment matter, and therefore the most 
accurate and fullest knowledge on the subject was brought 
to bear. Notwithstanding that fact, a representative group 
of commercial traffic men signed their names to a protest 
saying the proposed tariffs are in conflict with tariffs which 
the Commission made effective while it was rubber-stamp- 
ing, apparently, whatever the Director-General proposed, 
and then added the further charge that the grain men 
had not had a day in court to give testimony on the 
probable effect on their business of the proposed recon- 
signment rules. Even if the Commission, after considera- 
tion, allows the tariffs to become the reconsignment rule, 
the fact that such allegations were made, it may be con- 
tended, shows the necessity for just as wide separation 
of operation and regulation as was the fact before the 
government went into the railroad business. 


Check for the Overman Bill.—Deaths of senators and 
stern necessity on the part’of the thick-and-thin supporters 
of every legislative proposal made by or on behalf of 
the President, compelled the temporary ditching of the 
Overman co-ordination bill this week. The senators who 
favor giving the President power to do whatever he de- 
sires with any and all departments or branches of the 
government or agents or officers thereof, admitted that 
the bill had encountered such opposition that they could 
not afford to try to go forward with it. The deaths that 
also forced postponement of further efforts in its behalf 
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were those of Robert Foligny Broussard, of Louisiana, the 
last man elected by a state legislature to take his seat 
in the Senate, and William Joel Stone, of Missouri. The 
former had not been in his seat for months before his 
death, but he was paired on nearly all important matters. 
Stone was present until just a few days before his death. 
Presumably both would have voted for the bill unamended. 
Both were fairly good party men on all except one or two 
matters. The position of the Missouri senator was not 
absolutely certain. He objected to having any agreement 
made for taking a vote at a given time, because, he said, 
he had not been told what was to be accomplished under 
the bill. He was willing to vote for it when someone 
told him what thing the President desired to do which he 
could not do unless he was given authority such as pro- 
posed in the Overman bill. No one has yet pointed out 
what contemplated action the President had to abandon 
because the laws would not allow him to take it. It is 
a fact, of course, that the Director-General has not tried 
to operate the rate-making power, without the consent 
of the Commission, in accordance with the implication, if 
not positive declaration, in the President’s seizure proc- 
lamation. Were advocates of the bill to admit that that 
is the one thing the President had tried to do and found 
himself balked, they would have on hand a stouter fight 
than hitherto, although the fight has been stout enough to 
force a truce for the preparation of amendments tending 
to smooth the way for the passage of the bill. 

Death of Senator Broussard.—Although not a member of 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce, Senator 
Broussard was intensely interested in all matters pertain- 
ing to the regulation of interstate commerce. He was one 
of the real producers of the Panama Canal act. His 
thought in that was to provide for a complete integration 
of the land and water lines. He was disappointed that 
advantage of the act was not taken by water lines or by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. His illness was 
such that he could not appreciate the significance of the 
Commission’s latest decision under which the southern 
railroads will have to short-haul themselves on traffic be- 
tween Norfolk and North Carolina ports because, as the 
Commission said, Congress evidently intended that wher- 
ever a water line is concerned, the short-hauling proviso 
of the act to regulate commerce shall not be worked for 
the benefit of the railroad. A. EE. 3. 





GERMAN USE OF CANALS 


(By O. F. Schuette, in the Chicago Daily News) 


Without its canal systems, Germany could not have 
solved the transportation preblems which are so im- 
portant in the present war, as the question of recruiting 
soldiers and manufacturing war munitions. 

Germany’s network of canals has been utilized to save 
every mile possible of railroad hauling. The thousands 
of tons of foodstuffs which were captured in Roumania 
were distributed in Austria and Germany by means of 
the Danube and its tributary canal systems. The canal- 
ied Danube is navigable as far as Passau, in Bavaria. 
This is part of Germany’s conservation policy. 

If German domination is permitted to sway Russia un- 
checked, it is certain that German “food supply engin- 
eers” will make use of the Volga in the same way to 
carry Russia’s harvests to the Black sea. From there 
they will be taken by ships to Turkey and Bulgaria, so 
far as those countries are allowed to share in these crops. 
The lion’s share, however, will go by boat up the Danube 
for Austrian and German use. 

In 1915 the Germans had hardly captured Warsaw and 
crossed the Vistula before they began to use that river 
for the transportation of supplies for their invading 
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armies. They used it also for hospital ships, by Means 
of which the wounded were carried to the Beltie an 
then to German ports. All of this proved of strategie 
transportation value, for the Russian railroads were 
a wider gauge than the German lines, and German ¢. 
gineers had to relay the tracks before they could be use 
It was also impossible to make any use of the liitle Ris. 
sian rolling stock which the Germans succeeded in Cap. 
turing. 

The Germans have used all their canal systems whep. 
ever possible for the transportation of grain and coal, jp 
Berlin the Spree canals are used even for the transporta. 
tion of garden truck brought in from the country tha 
borders on the Spree and the Havel. Nothing g0es by 
rail that can go by canal boat. Probably the most jp. 
portant of these systems is that of the Rhine, which js 
the equivalent of a big railroad system. 

There is no wear and tear in canals. And it is the 
wear and tear of the railroads, both of track and rolling 
stock, that worries the military railroad authorities, jo 
only in Germany, but throughout Europe. To make mat. 
ters more difficult, the railroads everywhere are being 
operated with less highly skilled labor than in times of 
peace. Locomotives get less “rest.” Repairs are neg. 
lected. Flat wheels wear out the rails. Accidents are 
more frequent. At the same time it is almost impossible 
to build new rolling stock. In Germany the manufacture 
of locomotives as well as of cars has almost stopped, 
except under the most urgent military demands. At the 
same time, the railroads must be kept constantly ready 
to care for any emergency demands of the army. This 
necessitates keeping thousands of empty cars waiting for 
possible calls. A sudden movement of reserves from 
one point to another cannot wait until cars can be w- 
loaded and locomotives gathered from distant points. 

Passenger traffic in Germany has increased steadily 
during the war despite all efforts of the government to 
check it. Rates have been almost doubled, the luxuries 
of peace service have disappeared. Express trains are 
few in number and limited as to equipment. Sleeping 
and dining cars are provided only on a few trains, usually 
those which are used almost exclusively by army officers 
going to and from the west front. 


The German railroad officials have tried to keep their 
train service up to the demands of the military map. 
As a result, each German advance has been followed al: 
most immediately by an extension of the through train 
service. From Berlin trains run daily to all the fronts— 
express trains from Berlin to Ostend, Lille, Cambrai, St. 
Quentin, Constantinople, Constanza, Odessa and Riga. 

In the first year of the war the Germans captured 3 
good deal of rolling stock from the Belgians and the 
French. These cars are now found on trains in all parts 
of the systems controlled by the central powers. Some 
equipment was also captured from the Russians, but it 
was useless on account of the wider gauge. The Rus 
sians succeeded in burning most of the cars they were 
compelled to leave behind them in their retreats. I 
1916 a little rolling stock was taken from the Roumar: 
ians, but this as well as that captured from Serbia was 
not enough to add appreciably to the German totals. 

Although Germany’s food shortage has always been 4 
matter of actual supplies, the critical situations in the 
larger cties each winter have really been caused by the 
lack of sufficient transportation to keep them supplied. 
More particularly has this been true of coal. The Ge 
man mines are able to furnish coal enough not only fo 
Germany, but for the adjoining neutrals as well. Las 
winter, however, the German promise of 200,000 tons of 
coal a month to Switzerland was not fully kept, becaus¢ 
of the lack of cars. The amount supplied Switzerland was 
but little more than 150,000 tons monthly. The Swiss 
finally had to send their own cars to the German minés, 
and at one time it was even proposed to send Swiss labo 
to help mine the coal. This, however, was found il 
practicable because of the lack of Swiss skilled miner 
and because of the complaint of the Swiss who were sel! 
that the German food was insufficient. 


















COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has dismissed, on complainant’s ! 
quest, case 9983, Southern Fertilizer & Chemica! Co. ¥§ 
Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 


April 
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RATE ON WOOD FLOUR 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9565, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Maine Central et al., opin- 
ion No. 5085, 49 I. C. C., 268-70, the Commission holding 
that the rate on wood flour from Newhall, Me., to Nice- 
town, Pa., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 





RATE ON WOOD PULPBOARD 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8639, In- 
ternational Paper Company vs. Boston & Maine et al., 
opinion No. 5042, 49 I. C. C., 99-100; on account of an 
unreasonable rate on wood pulpboard, L. C. L., from Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., to North Dighton and Fall River, Mass. 
The rate imposed was 22 cents, legally applicable. The 
Commission found that to be unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded a rate of 15 cents contemporaneously 
maintained on wrapping paper. The lower rate is to be 
established on or before June 15 and reparation is to be 
made down to that basis. 


RATE ON PEANUTS 
CASE NO. 9605 (49 I. C. C., 316-319) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HOUSTON, TEX., ET AL. 
VS. SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. 


1917. Opinion No. 5090. 


Carload rate on imported peanuts, shelled, in bags or sacks, 
from Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Cal., to Houston, 
7ex., not shown to be unjust, unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. Complaint dismissed. 


Submitted Dec. 26, 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson. 


HALL, Commissioner: 
This complaint was filed April 7, 1917, by the Chamber 


;of Commerce of Houston, Tex., and the Fidelity Cotton 


Oil Company, jointly, in the interest of the latter which 
will for convenience be termed complainant. They allege 
that the carload rate of $1 per 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 
pounds, applying on imported peanuts, shelled and un- 
shelled, in bags or sacks, from Seattle, Wash., and San 
Francisco, Cal., to Houston, is unjust and unreasonable in 
and of itself and as compared with import carload rates 
analogous commodities from and to the same points, 
and that it is unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial to complainant in favor of Japanese producers of 
Peanut oi], in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act. 
The Prayer is for rates not in excess of 50 and 60 cents, 
meet to carload minima of 80,000 and 50,000 pounds, 
a iv. The Beaumont Cotton Oil Mill Company of 
“ aumoni, Tex., intervened to preserv the existing parity 

Beaumont and Houston. Rates are stated in cents per 
100 pound 


Bi Fidelity Cotton Oil Company mills cottonseed and 
asm ai Houston, in a region where both are grown, 
handi+s both and their products. Milling capacity in 


that region at times exceeds the available local supply. 
Its interest is only in the rate on imported shelled pea- 
nuts, and we confine our attention to that. 


The present rate of $1 to Houston was established from 
San Francisco on Jan. 29, 1909, and from Seattle on July 
6, 1914. It represents no increase since Jan. 1, 1910. It 
applies to all points in groups B to J, inclusive, as des- 
ignated in the eastbound import tariff naming the rate. 
These groups embrace a territory stretching from the 
Rocky Mountains to the western termini of eastern trunk 
lines. The rate to points in group A, immediately east of 
this territory, is 35 cents higher. A rate of $1.40 on im- 
ported edible nuts, unshelled, in packages, straight or 
mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with peanuts, shelled 
or unshelled, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, to points in 
groups A to J, inclusive, is also named. Charges not 
exceeding $1 per ton for wharfage, handling from vessel 
to car and loading at the port are absorbed. The cost 
to the rail carrier of this service averages 3 cents per 
100 pounds. 


The reasonableness of the rate in and of itself is not 
seriously questioned. To most points in the groups it has 
been in effect for many years, and has not been assailed 
before, even from points much nearer than Houston to 
the Pacific ports. From Seattle to Houston the distances 
over various routes range from 2,205 to 2,978 miles; the 
average distance from San Francisco to Houston by way 
of the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific routes is 2,106.5 
miles. The $1 rate from San Francisco to Houston by 
way of the Southern Pacific produces ton-mile revenue of 
9.7 mills, and car-mile earnings of 14.65 cents, based on 
the average lcading of peanuts, 30,940 .pounds, for the 
entire system during the 12 months ended Jan. 31, 1917. 
The car-mile earnings from Seattle, based upon an average 
distance of 2,546 miles and the carload minimum weight 
of 30,000 pounds, were shown to be 11.78 cents, and the 
revenue per ton-mile 7.8 mills. To other points in this 
vast territory of destination the earnings from the blanket 
rate vary widely with the distance. There has been no 
movement of imported peanuts to Texas mills under that 
rate. 

In Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., 47 I. C. C., 
542 (The Traffic World, Jan. 19, 1918, p. 115), decided Dec. 
11, 1917, we prescribed the following carload rates on 
domestic peanuts, shelled or unshelled, to be observed as 
reasonable maxima for the future: 


Distance, 


From Houston to— miles. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Milwaukee, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

ted Wing. Minn. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Cleveland. Ohio 

RR Ee ae re eee ee 


In further support of its charge of unreasonableness com- 
plainant names commodities said to be analogous to pea- 
nuts in transportation characteristics, such as cocoa beans, 
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green coffee, copra and rice, and cites import rates thereon 
from the same ports ranging from 15 to 50 cents less than 
on peanuts. We have recently authorized increases of from 
5 to 15 cents in some of these rates. Transcontinental 
Commodity Rates, 48 I. C. C., 79 (The Traffic World, Feb. 
2, 1918, p. 219). Other import rates on commodities also 
analogous to peanuts from a transportation standpoint are 
equal to or higher than that on peanuts. ; 


For defendants it was testified that the lower rates are 
controlled by considerations peculiar to the indiyidual com- 
modities, and were originally established with a view to 
meeting, through Pacific coast ports, the rates of compet- 
ing routes by way of the Suez Canal and the Atlantic 
seaboard. It was further testified that these considerations 
applied to the rate on imported peanuts, which is lower 
than would otherwise be justified. In contrast with this 
import rate the domestic rate from the Pacific coast to 
all groups is $1.40, and from all the groups to the Pacific 
coast and other western destinations is $1.30. Increases 
from some of these groups have recently been authorized 
in Transcontinental Commodity Rates, supra, including an 
increase of 15 cents from Houston to Seattle. 

In general, it may be observed that in the relation to 
each other of import rates on various commodities, made 
to meet the varying stress of commercial competition be- 
tween foreign and domestic producers of those commodi- 
ties, there may be little or nothing which will aid in de- 
termining frem a transportation standpoint what is the 
just and reasonable rate to be applied. 

At the hearing complainant asked leave to amend the 
complaint by striking out the allegation of unjust dis- 
crimination under section 2. There remains the issue of 
undue prejudice under section 3. 


Complainant contends that the lower rate on imported 
peanut.oil unduly prefers Japanese crushing mills, and is 
in violation of the established rule that rates on raw ma- 
terial should not. be higher than on the manufactured 
product. It further contends that there is competition 
between peanuts and ether imported oil-bearing commodi- 
ties, such as the copra and cocoa beans, already mentioned, 
also palm kernels and flaxseed, all of which take lower 
rates from these ports to the same groups. 


The import rate on nut, castor bean, and seed oil in 
carloads from the same ports of entry to all the groups 
is 75 cents, carload minimum weight in packages, 30,000 
pounds, and in tank cars the full shell capacity of the 
tank, but not less than 6,000 gallons. It applies on im- 
ported peanut oil and does not include charges for trans- 
fer from vessel to car, an average of 15 cents per 100 
peunds. We have recently authorized the filing of tariffs 
increasing this rate on oil to 85 cents when moving in 
tank cars, and to 80 cents when in packages, the latter 
being subject to an increased carload minimum of 40,000 
pounds. Transcontinental Commodity Rates, supra. 


Imported peanut oil moves from the ports of entry 
almost exclusively in tank cars, which load to capacity, 
and thus under different transportation conditions from 
those attendant upon the movement of peanuts. Some 
shipments of the imported peanut oil have been made 
to Texas, but their volume does not appear. The do- 
mestic rates on peanut oil from Houston to St. Louis 
and Chicago are 5 and 6 cents lower, respectively, than 
the corresponding rates prescribed on peanuts in the 
Fidelity Cotton Oil Company Case, supra. 

It was not shown to what extent, if any, complainant 
has suffered disadvantage by reason of ‘the lower rates 
on imported peanut oil and oil-yielding commodities, or 
that it has been affected by or unable to meet competi- 
tion with the products of Japanese crushing mills. Noth- 
ing is shown as to the marketing of complainant’s product. 


The rule relied upon by complainant, that rates on 
raw material should not exceed those on the manufac- 
tured products, is not universal in its application. I. C. C. 
vs. C. G. W. Ry., 209 U. S., 108, 120. Peanuts are largely 
used in food and confectionery, as well as in their natural 
form, and only a small part of those imported are raw 
material in the production of oil. 


Upon the present record we are of opinion and find 
that the rate assailed has not been’ shown to be unjust, 
unreasonable, or unduly prejudicial. 


An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 
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MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN CASI 


CASE NO. 9450 (49 I. C. C., 308-335) 
MINNEAPOLIS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION ET AL. vs 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAp 
COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Dec. 2, 1917. Opinion No. 5689. 


Defendants’ rule providing free time for inspection ad dispp. 
sition of grafn received at Minneapolis on consigninent not 
found to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson, 

The following is the report proposed by the examiner: 

The original complaint in this proceeding was filed }y 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jan. 23, 1917, during a period when the Minneapolis te. 
minals were suffering from a congestion more pronouncej 
than ever before in the history of that market. In fac, 
at that time, and for some time previous, approximately 
every large terminal or gateway east of the Missouri Riye 
experienced severe trouble. Investigation of the gener 
situation by the Commission developed the fact that the 
detention of cars by shippers for loading and unloading 
was to a large extent responsible for the condition. Fo 
the purpose of securing a prompt release of equipment 


. the carriers filed with the Commission certain tariffs pro 


posing substantial increases in demurrage charges to be 
come effective Dec. 1, 1916. These tariffs were suspended 
by the Commission and made the subject of consideration 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket Ne. 966, Demur 
rage Case. Thereafter, on Nov. 29, 1916, an order was 
entered authorizing the carriers to file new schedules con. 
taining certain increased demurrage charges to apply after 
the expiration of two days’ free time, such schedules to 
expire by limitation on May 1, 1917. For convenient ref 
erence the order of the Commission is set forth in the 
margin.* These increased charges, as applied to the Min 
neapolis terminals, are attacked in this proceeding as in. 
herently unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory, also 
because the charges were assessed on cars containing 
grain consigned to Minneapolis for inspection and sale 
which could not be promptly disposed of because of traffie 
eongestion, alleged transportation inefficiency, and other 
conditions beyond the control of the Minneapolis eon 
signees. The rule providing free time for the inspection 
and sale of grain at Minneapolis was alleged to be unrea 
sonable and unduly prejudicial as compared with free time 
allowed at eompeting markets, and, furthermore, not in 
accord with the Commission’s order prescribing two days’ 
free time. Hearing was had in April, 1917, but not com 
pleted. On May 7, 1917, the original complaint was 
amended and supplemented. Numerous individuals, firms 
and corporations engaged in the purchase, sale and ship 
ping of grain were named as complainants, as well as the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association. It was additionally a 
leged that the demurrage charges as applied to cars being 
loaded er unloaded were unreasonable, and reparation was 
asked on all cars which were not promptly released be 
cause of inefficient transportation service. 


*It appearing, That on November 15 and 29, 1916, the Con 
mission ordered a hearing concerning the propriety of the in- 
creases and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, regulatiovs 
and practices for demurrage stated in the schedules contained in 
tariffs designated in said orders of November 15 and 29, 1916, 
and pending such hearing and decision, the operation of He 
schedules contained in said designated tariffs was suspende 
until March 31, 1917; 
and good reasons appearing therefor, j 

It is ordered, That carriers parties to said sthedules be, = 
they are hereby, authorized to cancel forthwith all of sal 
schedules suspended by said orders in Investigation and Suse 
sion Docket No. 966, upon notice to this Commission and to the 
general public by not less than three days’ filing and posting me 
the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate com 
merce. . 

It is further ordered, That said carriers parties to said sche 
ules be, and they are hereby, authorized to file new schedules 
(1) making no change in the present effective form of, tH 
weather rule or average agreement; (2) providing for two days 
free time exclusive of Sundays or legal holidays, and the folie 
ing rates of demurrage after expiration of free time; 51 for 
first day; $2 for the second day; $3 for the third day, and $ a 
the fourth and each succeeding day: (3) provided track-storeé 
charges shall remain in effect as at present, except \ os 
demurrage rate is $3 per day or more; (4) provided, furt ~ 
that these provisions be embodied in tariffs fixed to expire he 
limitation on May 1, 1917: (5) and provided further, that “I 
carriers’ demurrage schedules suspended by and designate ds 
said orders of November 15 and 29, 1916, are contemporeaneouk 
canceled, upon notice to this*Commission and to th: genes 
public by not less than three days’ filing and postins In be 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commer 
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Further hearing was had on July 23, 1917, at which 


complainants abandoned all allegations contained in the 
original and amended complaint with one exception. The 
remaining issue deals with the rule providing free time 
for inspection_and disposition of grain received on con- 
signment. Counsel for defendants objected to the with- 
drawal of the other issues, and requested findings with 
respect thereto. The Commission is not inclined to render 
judgment on matters voluntarily withdrawn from a pro- 
ceeding by the complaining parties; moreover, the record 
in this case is inadequate. The report will therefore be 
confined to the sole issue remaining for consideration and 
the one upon which the record is complete. 

Defendants’ tariffs contain the following rule for appli- 
cation to the Minneapolis market: 




















































































On all grain subject to state grain inspection received on or 
pefore 8: 30 a. m., and upon which notice of arrival is given by 
9a. m.,f disposition shall be given not later than 4 p. m. the 
same day, provided inspection is reported to the office of the 
state grain inspeetor before 11 a. m. When a reinspection is 
called before disposition is given, one day additional free time 
will be aHowed, provided local- freight agent is notified of the 
call on day of inspection-and a change in grade is allowed by 
the state inspector. If no change in grade is allowed demur- 
rage will be assessed, provided disposition is not furnished 
before 5 p. m. of the day car is first inspected. On the cars 
loaded with grain and inspected (if for inspection) prior to 6 p. 
m., disposition must be given not later than 4 p. m. the fol- 
lowing day, excepting that where reinspection or appeal is 
ealled and the grade ‘is changed by state inspector or appeal 
board, one additional day of free time shall be allowed. The ad- 
ditional day free time reinspection called for and grade changed 
will be allowed only when reinspection is called for and made 
within the free time period. 


The above rule was published following an agreement 
made in December, 1905, between the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the carriers. The agreement con- 
tinued in effect until December, 1912, when the chamber 
of commerce withdrew. - The carriers have since retained 
the rule in their tariffs. 

For many years grain arriving at Minneapolis has been 
subject to official inspection, governed by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Railread and Warehouse Commissien of-Min- 
nesota, under authority of law. On Aug. 1, 1917, inspec- 
tion of all grain was placed under federal jurisdiction. 
Prior to 1906 grain consigned to Minneapolis was sampled 
at the local yards. In the spring of that year the Great 
Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway and the Soo 
Line, hereinafter referred to collectively as the northern 
lines, pursuant to an arrangement with the state inspection 
department, established facilities for sampling grain at 
certain outlying stations, namely, Willmar and Melrose, 
Minn., on the Great Northern, respectively 92 and 99 miles 
from Minneapolis; Staples, Minn., 131 miles out on the 
Northern Pacific; and Glenwood, Minn., 122 miles out on 
the Soo Line. Grain originating between the outlying 
stations and Minneapolis continued to be sampled at the 
local yards. No e¢hange was made with respect to the 
other lines. 

With few exceptions the marketing of grain at Minne- 
apolis is conducted at the grain exchange, known as the 
market. Two samples, approximately 12 pounds each, are 
taken from each car, one for the state inspection depart- 
ment, the other for the consignee. The official sample 
is inspected, graded and retained by the department. A 
notice specifying the car number and the grade of grain 
contained therein is then posted in the office of the state 
grain inspector, which notice apprises the vendor and pur- 
chaser of the true quality of the grain. The private sam- 
ple is delivered to the consignee, which he exhibits on 
the market as representative of the contents of the car 
sampled and sells according to the official grading. The 
market daily opens at 9:30 a. m., and closes at 1:15 p. m., 
though it is stated that the buying of grain on sample, 
known as cash grain buying, usually ceases at or before 
noon. 

More than 75 per cent of the grain consigned to Min- 
heapolis originates on the northern lines. The samples 
drawn from the cars at the outlying stations are dispatched 
to Minneapolis on passenger trains, together with notices 
of arrival of the cars at those stations. These notices or 
manifes| s are delivered to the consignees in the early 
morning, and as a general rule grain on the northern lines 


es 


afane Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry., herein- 
ter call-d the Soo line, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. 


fae a i¢ Minneapolis Eastern Ry. do not publish in their 


portion’printed in black-faced type. 
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is inspected and graded earlier than grain on the other 
lines. Frequently, however, grade notices cannot be ob- 
tained by the consignees until 11 a. m., and occasionally 
later. 

Complainants contend that the free time provided in 
defendants’ tariffs for inspection and disposition is insuffi- 
cient, in that it allows them but five hours, from 11 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. of the same day, in which to sell grain and 
give disposition notices to the carriers; that the rule is 
therefore unreasonable and moreover unjustly discrimi- 
natory as compared with free time granted at competitive 
markets. It is also asserted that defendants’ rule is not 
in accord with the Commission’s order of Noy. 29, 1916, 
previously mentioned, prescribing two days’ free time. 
That order was not intended to require the modification 
of tariffs then in effect with respect to free time for in- 
spection and disposition of grain or for other transit pur- 
poses. Little, if any, evidence was offered concerning re- 
inspections, and it is believed that to that extent the rule 
is satisfactory. 

In instances where inspection is reported to the state 
grain inspector before 11 a. m., and notices of disposition 
are not furnished the carriers by 4 p. m. of the same day, 
demurrage accrues on the following day. Toallow more 
time for sale and disposition of grain, complainants ask 
the Commission to require modification of defendants’ rules 
to the extent of changing the hour known as the “cut-off” 
hour, from 11 a. m. to 10 a. m. The following table shows 
the average percentage of cars on the principal grain- 
carrying lines on which inspections were reported to the 
state grain inspector’s office before and after 10 a. m. dur- 
ing the months of October, November and December, 1916: 


Percentage. 
Before. After. 
Great Northern Railway 75 25 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Soo line 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry... 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway...... 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway*...... Sct aes ade 35 

*Figures relate only to first 10 days in each month. 

Note.—On page 482 of the record percentages of October in- 
spections of grain on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
before and after 10 a. m., are stated as 22.82 and 87.18, respect- 
ively, making a total of 110 per cent. The examiner has as- 
sumed that a typographical error was committed and that the 
first percentage should he 12.82. which more nearly approaches 
the figures for November and December. 

On the same page it is said that 67 per cent of grain on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. was reported before 10 a. m. during 
the first 10 days of October, and 56 per cent for the same period 
in November. Immediately following, the same percentages 
are stated for the same months as having been reported after 
10 a. m. The above table is based on the assumption that the 
figures given in the record represent reported inspections after 
10 a. m., inasmuch as inspections on that line are made at its 
local yard and not reported as early as grain on northern lines. 


er ary 


No figures were submitted with respect to the other de- 
fendants and no general average percentage for all lines 
can be computed. However, the quantity of grain received 
over these lines is comparatively small. The chief deputy 
state inspector testified that on an average about 800 cars 
were daily inspected, the majority of which were reported 
before 10 a. m., though as many as 1,500 have been in- 
spected in one day. Also that the performance of inspec- 
tions under the federal regulations would consume more 
time, though an effort would be made to render inspections 
promptly by adequately increasing the organization. 

With respect to the receiving and shipping of all kinds 
of grain Minneapolis ranks second only to Chicago. Min- 
neapolis is, however, the largest milling center in the 
United States, having 10 mills and an elevator capacity 
of 52,000,000 bushels. Defendants show that during the 
year 1916 the milling output was 18,541,650 barrels, which 
for the same year greatly exceeds the total output of 
Duluth, Minn., Superior and Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, II1., 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. This, they say, is a reason 
for the special rules governing at Minneapolis. 

The total number of cars received during October and 
November, 1914, was 44,721. The number on which dis- 
position notices were given the same day was 39,491, or 
88.3 per cent of the number received. For the same 
months of 1915, the proportion: was 87.7 per cent. Figures 
are not given for the full period of the grain movement 
during those years, or for the period in 1916-17. An exhibit 
offered by a representative of three large: elevators shows 
that from Oct. 2, 1916, to April 30, 1917, 831 carloads were 
received, of which 78.34 per cent were disposed of on the 
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day the menifest was received by the consignee. Defend- 
ants say that the same rule that is now operative and 
adapted to local conditions has, with slight changes, been 
in effect since 1898 as a result of a joint conference be- 
tween carriers and grain receivers, though it was not the 
subject of formal agreement until 1905. Apparently it has 
permitted the release of a great majority of cars within 
free time, and undoubtedly has prevented the unnecessary 
detention of many. To change the “cut-off” -hour to 10 
a. m. would result in an additional day’s free time on all 
cars of grain not graded and posted before that hour. The 
number of cars affected would be a considerable percent- 
age of the northern lines and a vast majority of the other 
lines. , 

In these times, when an éxtraordinary military traffic 
on top of an already greatly enlarged commercial traffic 
is taxing our railroads to the utmost, every effort must 
be made to conserve all kinds of transportation facilities. 
The experience of the past year shows that such conserva- 
tion is particularly necessary in this important flour milling 
territory. It is becoming increasingly difficult to add to 
the car ownership of our railroads. Obviously any relaxa- 
tion of the present rules which would even invite delay 
in the disposition of cars and consequent aggravation of 
congestion on the railroads in this center would be unwise 
and dangerous, especially when the present rule is not 
shown to be unduly-oppressive. It is believed that the 
Minneapolis market is endeavoring to conserve the car 
supply and expedite the movement of its traffic. It may 
be that the result really sought in this proceeding can be 
accomplished to some extent by a prolongation of trading 
hours at the grain exchange. The record also warrants 
the suggestion that improvement in the conduct of trans- 
portation at Minneapolis, as well as into and out of that 
terminal, would aid the situation greatly. Every effort 
should be made to maintain conditions there in a high 
state of efficiency. 

The record shows that many of the other grain centers 
are allowed 24 hours for inspection and disposition, but 
there is no evidence of undue preference or advantage 
gained by reason of the difference in rules. The complaint 
should be dismissed. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

The sole exception to the foregoing proposed report of 
the examiner was filed by counsel for defendants, Great 
Northern Railway Company, Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company. It is directed to the refusal therein 
to consider the question whether or not these defendants 
have complied with the provisions of their tariffs by fur- 
nishing manifests from outlying sampling stations in lieu 
of written notice of arrival at Minneapolis. This issue is 
not specifically raised by the pleadings, and, while the 
complaint might be construed as broad enough to include 
it, complainants voluntarily withdrew each and every alle- 
gation with the exception of the issue covered by the pro- 
posed report of the examiner. On brief complainants sug- 
gest and urgently request revision of the rule beginning: 


Section E. On all grain subject to federal or state grain in- 
spection received on or before 8:30 a. m. and upon which notice 
of arrival is given by 9 a. m. disposition shall be given not later 
than 4 p. m. the same day, provided inspection is reported. to 
the office of the federal or state grain inspector before 11 a. m. 
” - * 


to read: 














On all grain and seed subject to official inspection, where 
manifests or notices of arrival are furnished consignees before 
9 a. m., and official inspection is available by 10 a. m., dispo- 
sition shall be given not later than 4 p. m. the same day. Where 
manifests or notices of arrival are not received by 9 a. m., or 
official inspection is not available by 10 a. m., one additional day 
free time (up to 4 p. m.) will be allowed. 

Demurrage shall not be assessed against cars inspected 
(sampled) at such outlying points as Willmar, Melrose, Staples 
and Glenwood, Minn., until after their arrival at Minneapolis. 
Manifests or notiees of arrival of cars shall issue from such 
outlying stations or upon arrival of cars at Minneapolis which- 
ever consignee may elect, but carriers will not be required to 
furnish double notice of arrival on the same cars. 


The proposed revision would grant an additional day’s 
free time on all grain not graded and posted before: 10 
a. m., instead of 11 a. m., as under existing tariffs. Prac- 
tically, this would grant an additional day’s free time to 
a considerable percentage of the cars arriving over the 
northern lines, and a majority of the cars arriving over 
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the other lines. As suggested by the examiner, th- resy}t 
sought might in a measure be accomplished by p olonga- 
tion of the trading hours at the grain exchange. The re 
vised rule would also give to the consignee the » ight to 
elect whether manifests or written notices of arriva’ should 
issue from the outlying sampling stations or upon arriya] 
of cars at Minneapolis. By custom of long staiding jt 
has been the practice of the carriers to issue munifests 
from these stations. That this practice has been g«nerally 
satisfactory would seem to be borne out by the record 
as well as by the fact that on brief it is stated | ‘iat the 
great majority of the members of complainant organiza. 
tion would, if the proposed revision were adopted, accept 
as notice of arrival the manifests issuing from the outly- 
ing stations. The rules governing notification provide, 
among other things, as follows: 


Section A. Consignee shall be notified by carrier's gent in 
writing, or as otherwise agreed to by carrier and consignee, 
within 24 hours after arrival of cars and billing at destination, 
such notice to contain point of shipment, car initials and num- 
bers, and the contents, and, if transferred in transit, the initials 
and number of the original car. * * * 


It seems clear from the foregoing that a shipper may 
elect, in agreement with the earrier, to accept in lieu of 
written notice of arrival the manifests issuing from outly- 
ing sampling stations, and while in the present state of 
the pleadings the issue is not directly before us it might 
be observed that the practice of the carriers existing as 
it has for many years, as shown by the record, for the 
mutual benefit of consignees and carriers, and generally 
acquiesed in by the former, is tantamount to an agreement. 

We have recently by appropriate fifteenth section orders 
permitted the rail carriers throughout the United States 
to file on short notice tariffs carrying revised demurrage 
rules and charges. To those serving Minneapolis and other 
primary grain markets in Minnesota we have by subse. 
quent fifteenth section order granted permission to file a 
supplement reinstating the rule cited as section E, supra, 
for application at those markets, as an exception to the 
revised rule applying generally to cars of grain and hay 
held for inspection or grading. 

We are of the opinion that the findings proposed by the 
examiner are correct, and the recommendation that the 
complaint should be dismissed will be followed. Upon 
consideration of the record we approve and adopt his 
proposed report as part of this report. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


UNLAWFUL DISCRIMINATION 


CASE NO. 7766 (49 I. C. S., 302-307) 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY COM- 
PANY VS. GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Submitted November 11, 1915. Opinion No. 50s». 

1. The Great Northern Railway by refusing to participate with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in through 
routes and joint fares from points on its line north of 
Seattle, Wash., to Omaha, Neb., Kansas City, Mo., and 
points east and south thereof, with interchange facilities 
at Seattle, while contemporaneously participating with 
complainant’s competitors in through routes and _ joint 
fares from and to the same points with interchange 1a- 
cilities at Portland, Ore., subjects the Milwaukee to un- 
lawful discrimination in violation of the second paragraph 
of section 3 of the act to regulate commerce. ; 

2. Absorption by complainant of defendant’s local fares from 
points north of Seattle to Seattle is unlawful and must 
be discontinued. , 





Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson. 
HALL, Commissioner: f 

The complainant, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company, hereinafter termed the Milwaukee, alleges 
in its complaint that the refusal of the defendant, the 
Great Northern Railway Company, hereinafter termed the 
Great Northern, to participate in through routes and joint 
fares from points north of Seattle, Wash., on tne Greal 
Northern to St. Paul, Minn., Omaha, Nebr., Kansas Cit’, 
Mo., and points east and south thereof, with interchange 
facilities for passengers and their baggage at Seattle, while 
contemporaneously maintaining through routes and joint 
fares from and to the same points via Seattle and Portland, 
Ore., in connection with the Milwaukee’s competitors, with 
interchange facilities at Portland, constitutes unjust ed 
crimination against the Milwaukee and passengers 02 its 
line. 


The complaint is as to the through one-w°y east: 
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pound fares which are the same from all north Pacific coast 
points to the eastern territory indicated. 

We are asked to require the Great Northern to remove 
the alleged unjust discrimination. We are also asked in 
the complaint to establish through routes and joint fares 
yia Seattle, and to prescribe the divisions of such joint 
fares and the terms and conditions upon which such 
through routes shall be operated, but no showing in sup- 
port was made at the hearing and no grounds appear for 
this relief. 

In its answer the Great Northern denied that com- 
plainant was entitled to the through routes and joint fares 
prayed, but, neither admitting nor denying the alleged dis- 
crimination, stated that it would cancel the joint fares 
then in effect via Seattle in connection with the Northern 
Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, hereinafter termed the Oregon-Washington. This 
was done subsequent to the hearing. At the hearing and 
upon brief the Great Northern contended that this action 
would remove the alleged discrimination and satisfy the 
complaint. Counsel for the Milwaukee admitted that if 
the complaint is construed as relating only to the Seattle 
gateway, such cancellation by the Great Northern of all 
through routes and joint fares via Seattle constituted a 
satisfaction thereof. But he insisted that it should be 
given a broader interpretation and that the alleged dis- 
crimination was not lessened by closing the Seattle gate- 
way while the Portland gateway was open to its com- 
petitors. In paragraph IV of the complaint both Seattle 
and Portland are mentioned as the gateways via which the 
Great Northern maintained through routes and joint fares, 
and the various routes are shown in an exhibit attached 
to and made a part of the complaint. We are of the opin- 
ion that the allegations of the complaint are sufficiently 
definite to charge unlawful discrimination by reason of the 
failure and refusal of the Great Northern to maintain 
through routes and joint fares via Seattle in connection 
with the Milwaukee while contemporaneously maintaining 
through routes and joint fares via Portland in connection 
with the Milwaukee’s competitors. 

The Milwaukee states that an order giving it the benefit 
of any one of the following conditions will be satisfactory: 








































(1) The interchange facilities at Seattle that have been 
granted its competitors there and are still being granted them 
by the Great Northern at Portland. 

(2) The withdrawal of the preferential interchange facilities 
that are accorded its competitors by the Great Northern, thus 


putting all roads on an equal basis. 
(3) The termination of the Great Northern’s published pro- 
tests against the Milwaukee’s present methods of competing 


for the business. * * * 


Since the hearing the Great Northern had also canceled 
all joint one-way eastbound fares via Portland to St. Paul 
and points east and south thereof, and we confine our- 
selves to the traffic to Kansas City, Omaha and points 
reached via those gateways. 

Seattle is situated on Puget Sound about 156 miles south 
of Vancouver, British Columbia. From Vancouver the 
Great Northern extends south through Bellingham, Everett, 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., to Portland, operating south 
of Tacoma over the rails of the Northern Pacific. The Ore- 
gon-Washington also operates over those rails between 
Seattle and Portland, the distance being about 181 miles. 

The main line of the Great Northern extends east from 
Everett, 34 miles north of Seattle, through Spokane to St. 
Paul. The main lines of the Milwaukee and Northern 
Pacific are from Seattle to Spokane and thence to St. Paul. 
The three lines meet at Spokane and at St. Paul. The 
Oregon-\Vashington has a line from Portland to Spo- 
kane, and lines from each of those points which joint at 
Pendleton, Ore., and connect at Huntington, Ore., with the 
Oregon Short Line, also part of the Union Pacific system, 
thus making, in connection with the Union Pacific Railroad, 
direct through routes from Seattle, Spokane and Portland 
to Omaha and Kansas City. : 

The principal through routes from the points of origin 
— consideration to Omaha and Kansas City are as 

Ws: : 





































tans Great Northern to Portland: Oregon-Washington to Hunt- 
P On; Oregon Short Line to Granger or Ogden; thence Union 
acific Railroad. 
a gure? Northern to Portland; Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
t Bsa -Washington to Spokane; Great Northern to Billings; 
3G @icago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
* Greai Northern to Spokane; Oregon-Washington to Hunt- 
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ington; Oregon Short Line to Granger or Ogden; thence Union 


Pacific Railroad. ie . 
4. Great Northern to Billings, thence Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy. 


The line from Seattle to Vancouver is considered the 
portion of the Great Northern’s system which is most pro- 
ductive of passenger business, there being some 40 sta- 
tions between these points. The Milwaukee has scenic 
attractions and many passengers desire to travel east over 
it. Its equipment and service are comparable in all re- 
spects with those of its competitors, and no quéstion is 
raised as to its physical or financial ability to meet all the 
requirements of a connecting carrier in handling through 
passenger traffic. 

To offset the disadvantage imposed by the refusal of the 
Great Northern to join in through routes and joint fares 
the Milwaukee caused to be incorporated in the joint pas- 
senger tariffs to which it is a party, and in which fares 
from the north Pacific coast points are published, the fol- 
lowing rule: 

SIDE TRIPS. 

Agents of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany at Seattle, or Everett, or Bellingham, Wash., or New 
Westminster, or WVancouver, B. C., will sell to passengers 
starting from the following points (naming points on Great 
Northern Railway, Vancouver to Seattle) through tickets of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee ‘& St. Paul Railway Company from 
Seattle, Wash., to all points to which this tariff applies, and 
will procure for and furnish _to eastbound passengers tickets 
from said starting points to Seattle, Wash. (not via Northern 
Pacific Railway) and transfer to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway depot at’ Seattle, Wash. The total charge for 
the ticket from starting point to Seattle, transfer at Seattle, 
and the ticket from Seattle to destination will be the same 
as the fare from starting point to destination via Seattle, as 
shown in this tariff on pages 18 to 50, inclusive. 


The effect of the rule is that passengers from stations 
north of Seattle on the Great Northern can travel over that 
line to Seattle and thence over the Milwaukee at the 
equivalent of the through fares from those stations which 
are applicable over the lines of the Great Northern and 
other competitors of the Milwaukee. Believing this prac- 
tice of the Milwaukee to- be illegal the Great Northern 
published this “protest” immediately following the rule 


quoted: 


The Great Northern Railway Company does not concur and 
will not participate in side trip arrangement shown in this 
tariff via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
from points on the Great Northern Railway in British Colum- 


bia and Washington. 


Complainant seeks to justify its practice by the Ogden 
Gateway Case, 35 I. C. C., 131 (The Traffic World, August 
17, 1915, p. 388). We there held that we had no power to 
prevent the cancellation of through routes and joint fares 
voluntarily established by the carriers when the circum- 
stances and conditions would not warrant an order to com- 
pel establishment of such arrangements if not already in 


effect. At page 143, we said: 


Should the Denver & Rio Grande desire it we think the 
Union Pacific ought to join in establishing through fares upon 
this higher basis. On the other hand, if the Denver & Rio 
Grande prefers to meet the situation in some other way, as 
by establishing proportional rates, it undoubtedly has that 
right, and if it pursues. that course we think the Union Pacific 
ought to join with it in the.through checking of baggage and 
in continuing similar accommodations for the traveling public. 


No question of absorption in whole or part of another 
carrier’s charges was considered there. 


In Coal Rates on the Stony Fork Branch, 26 I. C. C., 168, 
173 (The Traffic World, March 8, 1913, p. 569), we held 
that the proposed absorption by one carrier of the line-haul 
charges of another as a means of establishing through 
rates was improper, saying: 


There is no provision in the law for the establishment of 
through rates by absorbing the local rates of another carrier 
for the purpose of establishing through rates over a through 
route composed of two or more carriers over which through 
route no joint through rate has been fixed by the agreement. 


There is no specific inhibition in the law against such 
absorptions, but tariff provisions and the practices there- 
under must conform to the requirements of section 6 of the 
act and of the regulations which we are authorized to 
make thereunder. Such regulations are designed, among 
other things, to insure that tariffs shall state in specific, 
clear, and unambiguous terms the rates and fares and 
their application. The character of the provision which 
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the Milwaukee has caused to be inserted in the tariffs, 
over the objection of the Great Northern, and the obvious 
difficulty of conforming it to the strict requirements of 
the statute and our regulations, must lead to its condemna- 
tion. 

The case now resolves itself into an issue whether or 
not under all the circumstances and conditions existing 
since the cancellation of through routes and joint fares via 
Portland and Seattle to St. Paul and points beyond, the 
Great Northern unlawfully discriminates against the Mil- 
waukee by refusing to participate in through routes and 
joint fares to Omaha, Kansas City and the territory be- 
yond via Seattle while contemporaneously participating in 
such through routes and joint fares with complainant’s 
competitors via Portland. ! 

Section 3 of the act to regulate commerce, after forbid- 
ding undue and unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage 
to persons, companies, firms, corporations, localities, or 
particular descriptions of traffic in any respect whatsoever, 
provides as follows: 

Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
shall, according to their- respective powers, afford all reason- 
able, proper, and equal facilities for the interchange of traffic 
between their respective lines and for the receiving, forward- 
ing, and delivering of passengers and property to and from 
their several lines and those connected therewith, and shall 
not discriminate in their rates and charges between such con- 
necting lines; but this shall not be construed as requiring any 


such common carrier to give the use of its tracks or terminal 
facilities to another carrier engaged in like business. 


There is but little merit in the contention of the Great 
Northern that the interchange at Portland gives it a longer 
haul than would the interchange at Seattle. Considering 
the length of the through hauls to Omaha, Kansas City, 
and points east and south thereof, the additional haul of 
181 miles which the Great Northern secures when passen- 
gers are routed via Portland instead of Seattle does not 
justify its action in excluding the Milwaukee from partici- 

- pating in such arrangements via Seattle. 

Defendant relies to a great extent upon the claimed 
reciprocal advantages of its interchange relations with its 
connections at Portland and the physical impossibility of 
such arrangements with the complainant. It has not 
claimed that a mutually advantageous reciprocal arrange- 
ment is impossible with the Milwaukee at any point other 
than Portland; in fact, it participates with the Milwau- 
kee in through routes and joint fares westbound via Seattle 
from Kansas City, Omaha, and many other points to points 

. on its line north of Seattle. Moreover, both the Commis- 
sion and the Supreme Court have held that mutually bene- 
ficial reciprocal arrangements are not a justification for 
discrimination. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. vs. 
Pennsylvania Co., 29 I. C. C., 115 (The Traffic World, 
February 7, 1914, p. 282); Pennsylvania Co. vs. United 
States, 236 U. S., 351. 

Upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
of record we are of opinion and find that the defendant by 
refusing to participate with the Milwaukee in through 
routes and joint fares from points on its line north of 
Seattle to Omaha, Kansas City and points east and south 
thereof, with interchange facilities at Seattle, while con- 
temporaneously participating with complainant’s com- 
petitors in through routes and joint fares from and to the 
same points, with interchange facilities at Portland, sub- 
jects complainant to unlawful discrimination in violation 
of the second paragraph of section 3 of the act to regulate 
commerce. 

The record discloses no evidence of unlawful discrimina- 
tion as between passengers. 

We further find that the practice of the. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway of absorbing in part or in 
whole the local fares of the Great Northern Railway from 
stations on its line north of Seattle to Seattle is unlawful. 
The complainant will be expected to eliminate forthwith 
from its tariffs the provision for such absorptions. 

An order will be entered requiring the Great Northern to 
cease and desist from subjecting the Milwaukee to the 
unlawful discrimination found to exist. 


CAR FLOAT SERVICE NEW YORK 
HARBOR 


1. AND S. NO. 1133 (49 I. C. C., 259-267) 
Submitted Feb. 27, 1918. Opinion No. 5084. 


Proposed increase from 6 to 12 in the minimum number of cars, 
or their equivalent carload minimum, for which car-float 
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service in lieu of lighterage on lighterage free freight re. 
ceived or delivered alongside piers or vessels in New York 
harbor will be performed, found not to have been ustifieg 


Division 2 

CLARK, DANIELS, and WOOLLEY, Commissioners: 

Car-float service in lieu of lighterage on lighterize free 
freight received at or delivered alongside piers or vessels 
in New York harbor, will, under the present tariffs of 
respondent, be performed only on lots of six carloads o 
more received at or destined to one harbor point. In cag 
a car float moves a shipment of less than six carloads, , 
charge of $9 per car is made for each car less than sgiy 
cars floated. The free floatage privilege is applicable 
where six times the carload minimum is floated, although 
the property may be loaded in less than six cars. The re 
spondent, the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, 
in one of the two tariff items the operation of which 
has been suspended until July 13, 1918, proposed to jp. 
crease, except on freight destined to the United State; 
navy yard, Brooklyn, New York, from 6 to 12 the number 
of cars on which car-float service in lieu of lighterage 
will be performed. It is not proposed to increase the pen. 
alty charge of $9 per car. Therefore, the sole issue jp 
this case is the propriety of the increase in the minimum 
number of cars for which car-float service in lieu of 
lighterage on lighterage free freight will be performed. 

The other item the effective date of which has beep 
postponed by the order of suspension in this proceeding 
refers only to floatage of freight “not lighterage free.” No 
protests against its becoming effective were filed and no 
testimony or evidence in respect of it was given in this 
proceeding. Its propriety will not be determined here. 

The item proposing to alter the minimum number of 
cars also provides: 


When cars are held or delayed at rail termini (Jersey City, 
N. J.), awaiting arrival of additional cars in order to make up 
the prescribed minimum as set forth herein, such cars will be 
subject to Car Demurrage Rules and Regulations as published 
in I. C. C. S-9175. 

This provision, by symbol indicates it is an advance. 
However, a witness for respondent testified that the pro 
vision was incorporated in-the car-fioat rule merely for tariff 
clarity, no change in. the present practice being thereby 
made. The tariff referred to contins a rule that cars con- 
taining freight for transshipment to vessels or lighters 
will be allowed such free time as provided for in another 
tariff of respondent, which in turn provides that export 
freight is entitled to a stated number of days’ free time, 
after which certain storage charges apply, whether the 
freight is held in cars or in warehouses. It is clear that 
the incorporation of the tariff reference does not provide 
for new, additional, or any demurrage charges on export 
freight held for transshipment. No further mention of 
the reference to the demurrage tariff will be made in this 
report. 


The car-float service of respondent in lieu of lighterage 
on lighterage free freight is performed for shippers of 
nitrate of soda, cocoanut oil, cottonseed oil, steel, wire, 
and iron and steel articles, The only protestants are 
shippers of fresh meats, packing-house products, and cot 
tonseed oil. Swift & Company and Armour & Company 
have plants in South America, from which, prior to the 
war, large quantities of fresh meats were imported. All 
of the protestants in normal times export to foreign cout 
tries large quantities of fresh meats and packing-house 
products. Wilson & Company has a plant on East Rivet, 
New York, to which it ships cottonseed oil. None of the 
protestants has used the car-float service of the respond: 
ent within a period of two years, except that, during the 
period from February 10, 1917, to May 29, 1917, Wilson & 
Company forwarded 37 tank cars of cottonseed oil to its 
East River plant and one of the other protestants Ire 
ceived at New York for export a consignment of four 
cars of fresh meat from Philadelphia, Pa. However, pre 
testants contend that they have a vital and direct It 
terest in the matter here under investigtion and are prop 
erly before the Commission protesting against the pro 
posed increase in the car-float minimum because it is ex 
pected the importation of fresh meat from South Americ 
will be of larger volume after than before the war; that 
they have branch houses, reached via the line of the 
respondent, in the United States, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the present minimum for car-float service in lieu of 
lighterage on lighterage free freight at New York harbor, 
via all lines serving the harbor, is six cars, they ar 
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vitally interested in keeping open all available routes 
under reasonable rules. ‘ 

To prevent obscurity of issue respondent emphasizes 
four facts: The case relates to its car-float service and 
that of no other carrier; to float service for which ar- 
rangements must be made with the respondent after the 
arrival of property at rail termini in New York harbor; 
to the fact that shippers regularly using the service have 
not protested the proposed change in the minimum, and 
to the fact that the protestants within the last two years 
have not used and may not, until after the war ends, use 
the car-float service in the movement of fresh meats and 
packing-house products. A protest is a complaint. The 
act provides that “no complaint shall at any time be dis- 
missed because of the absence of direct damage to the 
complainant.” 

Respondent owns and operates 31 car floats, 22 pier 
and 9 transfer. Only the pier floats are suitable for 
the floatage of freight to private piers or alongside ship 
side, which is the only service to be considered in this 
proceeding. Transfer floats are suitable only for inter- 
changing cars with other railroads, as these floats have 
three tracks upon them and have no platform. Two 
tracks are laid upon the pier floats, between which there 
is a runway or platform. The 22 pier floats are of 10, 12, 
and 14 car capacities, 3 of the first, 17 of the second, and 
9 of the third. Respondent has 11 tugs, 2 less than it had 
prior to February, 1917, when that number was com- 
mandeered by the United States. 

The primary purpose of respondent in acquiring its 
float equipment was to interchange cars via the harbor 
with other rail carriers with which it does not connect by 
rail: to deliver cars to its five railroad pier stations and 
to deliver cars to the Bronx terminal. It was not orig- 
inally intended to use the car-float fleet to float cars 
alongside ship side and private piers in lieu of lighterage. 
However, upon requests of shippers who desired to avoid 
the unloading of cars into lighters, the service was in- 
augurated with the proviso that it was to be arranged for 
after the arrical of property at the harbor. The service 
is special only in that it is other than the regular inter- 
change service; not in the sense of exclusive of the 
transportation service of which it is a part. 

All of respondent’s float equipment is normally re- 
quired to handle interchange and pier business, and dur- 
ing the year 1917 respondent was not at all times able 
to meet the demands of shippers for this special float 
service. It is testified on behalf ef respondent that inter- 
change float service is interfered with by the use of car 
floats in lieu of lighters. The float operations in inter- 
change service are usually continuous throughout the 24 
hours of each day. Respondent consequently contends 
that it is only possible to make arrangements for float 
service in lieu of lighterage to ship side or private piers 
when the floats are not engaged in interchange service. 
When engaged in interchange service, the floats in the 
movements from and to Jersey City are commonly loaded 
to capacity; when employed in lieu of lighterage, as the 
lading of the cars is removed, the movement in one direc- 
tion only is normally an operation earning revenue. Car 
floats used in lieu of lighters must remain alongside ship 
side or piers while the cars on them are loaded or un- 
loaded. Hence, the detention of the floats in that service 
is longer than in that of interchange service. Floats 
— in lieu of lighters are detained from two to four 

ys. 

During the period from May 1, 1917, to November 1, 
1917, between Jersey City and private piers and ter- 
minals in New York harbor, respondent performed a 
total of 165 float movements in lieu of lighterage. In all 
but 24 of these movements the cars were in lots of 10 
or more. Only four movements were in lots of less than 
Six cars. A statement was submitted by respondent in 
which the approximate cost of float movement is figured 
on the basis of a so-called rental charge of $50 a day; 
cost of towage for a round trip, $40, and wages of watch- 
man on the float at the rate of 24 cents an hour. Pro- 
testants objected to the introduction of these cost data 
onary = were not prepared by the witness who pre- 

‘hem, and therefore they had no opportunity of 
cross-examination. Armour & Company rented car floats 
for use in New York harbor during the year 1917 for $25 
aday. It paid towage on the basis of $10 an hour for 
the exact time used. Respondent shows the time con- 
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sumed in the round-trip movement from Jersey City to 
East Forty-fifth street, New York, to have been from 
an hour and a quarter to two hours and a half. Swift & 
Company owns a car float which operates in New York 
harbor. When it is undergoing repairs another is rented. 
The price paid for a 12-car capacity float during the year 
1917 was $25 a day. Two quotations for towing from 
Jersey City to Forty-fourth street and East River, New 
York, and return, were $20. Out of the total movements 
in the six months’ period no penalty charge accrued on ° 
161 movements. Penalty charges of $45 accrued on the 
other four movements. The allowance of respondent out 
of the line-haul rates for this movement is 3 cents per 100 
pounds. Twenty-four of the 165 movements consisted of 
ears in lots less than 10. The approximate aggregate 
cost of these 24 movements, based on a rental charge of 
$50 a day for the float, $4@ towage for a round trip, and 
the watchman’s wages, was $3,087.11. The respondent 
received as revenue for these float movements $3,120.12, 
or $33.01 in excess of their cost. Or, stated in other 
figures, the revenue received from the float service on 12 
of the movements was $1,810.96; the approximate cost of 
those movements, $1,203.91. On the other 12 movements 
the cost exceeded the revenue, but not in amounts enough 
to offset the gain on the other movements. The above 
statements have reference only to movements of less 
than 10 cars. More revenue must necessarily have been 
received on the 141 movements consisting of 10 or more 
cars, and the cost of moving 12 cars on one car float 
can not be double the cost of moving 6 cars on one car 
float. 

Protestants compare the rental charge of $50 a day for 
a car float with respondent’s charge of demurrage, $35 a 
day, for detention of a car float. They also show that 
but one transfer of the contents of a car is required in 
car-float traffic in lieu of lighterage, while two and some- 
times three are necessary in respect of lightered traffic, 
and refer to Lighterage and Storage Regulations at New 
York, 35 I. C. C., 47, 62, 63 (The Traffic World, July 31, 
1915, p. 247), in which we said that the cost of car-float 
service as compared with lighter service was, from the 
testimony, presumptfvely so similar that an allowance to 
shippers in the one case and its disallowance in the 
other, the freight rates being equal, would constitute un- 
just discrimination as between the two classes of service. 
The minimum required on lightered traffic in New York 
harbor is but one car. 

Fresh meat, imported or exported, is hoisted from or 
lowered into the hold of vessels by the use of slings 
which carry from 12 to 18 quarters of beef. When spread, 
the slings measure from 12 to 14 feet in width. The plat- 
form or runway between the tracks on pier floats is not 
wide enough to permit the vessel’s slings to land and 
spread. Were the platform sufficiently wide for this pur- 
pose the roof over it would prevent its use as a loading 
platform. The practice of the carriers in New York har- 
bor is to furnish one or two empty flat cars on car floats 
to be used as loading platforms. Two are furnished 
where more than one vessel hatch is being used. Re- 
spondent has never furnished a flat car for that purpose. 
The capacity of car floats to contain cars which may be 
loaded or unloaded is necessarily reduced by the number 
of flat cars, one or two, placed thereon to be used as 
platforms. 

Prior to July 1, 1914, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany provided a minimum of one car for car-float serv- 
ice in lieu of lighterage. On that date the minimum was 
increased to, and now is, six cars. From January 1, 1910, 
to June 1, 1914 the minimum provided by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad at New York for car- 
float service in lieu of lighterage was one car; increased 
on the last-named date to three cars, and on September 
12, 1914, to the present minimum, six cars. The min- 
imum uniformly provided by respondent has been six cars. 
The minimum required at Philadelphia for similar service 
is four cars, or their equivalent weight; at Baltimore, 
Md., one car. 

It is customary for the different packers located at New 
York to cooperate in an endeavor to furnish sufficient cars 
for any particular steamer to permit the loading of the 
car fioat to its full capacity, it frequently happening that 
they have cars the contents of which are for the same 
vessel. Protestants contend, however, that it is difficult, 
and particularly so under present conditions, to accum- 
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ulate at the seaboard at one time sufficient cars to meet 
the proposed minimum, notwithstanding that difficulty 
may be due to delays in transit the fault or neglect of 
the line-haul carrier. Respondent never loads the cars 
of more than one shipper on one float at a time. This 
practice of respondent places the burden of accumulating 
the required minimum on one shipper. 


Protestants show that in the year 1917 advances in 
charges have been made for handling heavy articles in 
addition to the New York lighterage free rate; that for- 
merly free lighterage was performed of dressed poultry, 
butter, cheese, and eggs in shipments of 10,000 pounds 
or more and that under that increased minimum at the 
recently increased first-class rate from Chicago, IIl., to 
New York, the carriers’ earnings have increased from 
$75 to $135 a car; that although’ several years ago six 
split deliveries were permitted, only one is now allowed; 
that the charges for any delivery in excess of one is 3 
cents per 100 pounds, minimum $6 for each delivery. 
The shippers are now also paying an additional charge 
of $2 per car for diversion in transit and $2 per car on 
shipments that are placed in storage in New York and 
subsequently forwarded from storage to ship side for ex- 
port. The present per car earnings on fresh meat from 
Chicago to New York range from $95 to $120; the rev- 
enue per car-mile for a distance of 904 miles via the lines 
of the Pennsylvania system, from 10.51 to 13.27 cents. 
These statements are submitted to show that the revenue 
which the respondent is receiving for the transportation 
of fresh meat and packing-house products is now ade- 
quate and that there is no necessity for increasing the 
minimum as a revenue measure. 

Efficiency is the primary object of the proposed in- 
crease in the minimum; revenue, the secondary considera- 
tion. Respondent is striving for 100 per cent efficiency. 
It must strain to the utmost to keep its traffic moving 
with the present equipment, which can not now be aug- 
mented. It has attained 100 per cent efficiency in the 
interchange service, but contends that the six-car min- 
imum represents but half or even less of 100 per cent 
efficiency on car-float service in lieu of lighterage. But 
we have seen that of 165 float movements in a six months’ 
period, 141 were in lots of 10 or more cars; the remaining 
24 consisted of three movements of 9 cars each, four of 
8 cars each, four of 7 cars each, and eight of 6 cars each. 
Respondent has but 19 car floats which it can use in this 
particular service, because respondent admits that the 
three car floats of 10-car capacity could not and would 
not be used for a 12-car minimum. If the two 14-car 
eapacity floats are furnished with two flat cars, the floats 
must be loaded to “full visible capacity” to attain the 
minimum. The remaining seventeen 12-car capacity floats 
would be loaded to capacity without the furnishing of any 
flat cars. 

The revenue for this service has not been demonstrated 
to be inadequate. Respondent’s plea for lack of uniform- 
ity rests in the proposition that uniformity may be dis- 
criminatory if the services are unlike. The fact that no 
other carrier operating in New York harbor has proposed 
to increase its car-float minimum for this service and that 
the minima effective around Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are so materially less, argues against respondent’s judg- 
ment that the increased minimum is required. 


Upon the above statement of facts, the examiner recom- 
mends to the Commission that it be found that the re- 
spondent has not shown to be justified an increase from 
6 to 12 in the minimum number of cars for which car- 
float service in lieu of lighterage on articles “lighterage 
free” in New York harbor will be performed and there- 
fore that the respondent be required to cancel rule 7, 
item 87-B, supplement No. 6, to respondent’s I. C. C. S. 
No. 9170, but that suspension be lifted from item 85-A, 
referring to freight “not lighterage free.” 

CLARK, Commissioner: 

The foregoing proposed report of the examiner was 
served upon the parties. The following exceptions there- 
to were filed by the respondent: 


(1) The tentative report is based upon immaterial 
facts. 

(2) The tentative report disregards material evidence 
which respondent believes to be controlling. 

(3) The tentative report gives no weight to the fact 
that by the terms of the respondent’s tariff, it expressly 
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limits its undertaking as a common carrier by <ar float 
and is therefore not subject to the burden of proof. 

(4) .The tentative report, while summarizing a!! of the 
facts of record, fails to’ state the reasoning or ‘he yl, 
mate findings of facts upon which the examiner bases his 
conclusion, and for this reason the respondent tikes ge 
ception to the form of the report and the COnClusigg 
reached therein. 

Nos. 1 and 2 seem to be answered by respondent in yy 
4, which states that the tentative report summarizes all 
of the facts of record. We can not agree with respong 
ent’s contention in No. 3. The suspended schedule woyj 
impose additional charges upon shippers in every jp. 
stance in which the shipper employed respondent's figgt 
service for a less quantity of freight than that provide 
for therein. The burden of proof is clearly on respondent 


In both the present and suspended rules respondent 
offers the car-float service “in lieu of lighterage.” } 
provides that freight must not be contracted for includ. 
ing floatage delivery, but that arrangements for floatage 
must be made with respondent after arrival of the prop 
erty at its rail termini in New York harbor. It appa. 
ently thereby reserves to itself the right to fail or refyse 
to furnish float service “in lieu of lighterage,” but dog 
not reserve to itself the right to substitute floatage fo 
lighterage if that substitution is not sought or assented 
to by the shipper. As we read the tariffs, respondent and 
its connections receive the freight consigned to New York 
harbor points “lighterage free,” and they obligate them. 
selves to make lighterage delivery at any point within 
the lighterage limits of the harbor. If, therefore, the 
shipper does not request or arrange for floatage service, 
the obligation rests upon respondent-to make delivery by 
lighter without additional charge. ’ 

Both the present and suspended rules provide that in 
case float service is performed and consignors or con 
signees load or unload the cars, a specified allowance 
may be made to them for performing that service, ani 
also provide that on certain specified kinds of freight 
sonsignors or consignees will be required to load or wu 
load from the cars and will be accorded the allowance 
for so doing. 


Respondent declines to permit shipments of different 
consignors or consignees to be put upon the same float. 
Its proposed rule would, therefore, require each _ indi- 
vidual consignor or consignee to furnish a minimum of 
12 carloads in order to secure float service, or to pay the 
penalty for each car less than the minimum number. The 
irregularity in the movement of freight is a matter of 
common knowledge. The shipper who forwards 12 car 
Icads of export freight to New York for a steamship 
engagement which he has made has no assurance what: 
ever that the cars will arrive at the rail termini in time 
for the sailing or to make it possible to float them to the 
steamship on one float. 


We can not accept respondent’s estimate of the cost of 
the float service. It was presented by a witness wh0 
knew nothing of the details which had been considered 
in arriving at the estimate, and the only informatio 
given as to the method of determining the cost figures is 
the statement that “the approximate cost for float service 
is figured on a rental charge for the car float of $50 per 
day, plus $40 cost of towing the float, plus the service 
for watchman on the float at the rate of 24 cents pe 
hour.” Another of respondent’s witnesses testified that 


-his best information as to what respondent would have 


to pay for a car float if it rented one was $50 per day, 
which figure he based on what he would charge for 3 
float if he rented it to some one else, but he did nt 
know what some outside party would charge him if be 
wished to rent one. He admitted that respondent hai 
not rented any car floats to or from outside parties, at 
that he had made no inquiries recently as to what a cal 
float could be rented for. He made like admissions as t 
the estimate of the cost of the towage service. Re 
—_—* demurrage charge upon a car float is $35 pe 
ay. 

In Lighterage and Storage Regulations at New York, 
35 I. C. C., 47 (supra), witness for the respondents thefé, 
including the respondent here, testified that the floatag 
service costs less than the lighterage service. In thal 
case we reached the conclusion that the costs of ‘he tw? 
services were so similar that an: allowance to shippers 2 
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one case and withholding ‘it in the other would, if the 
freight rates were equal, constitute unjust discrimination 
as between the two classes of service. 

We are in no sense unmindful of the present great im- 
portance of efficiency in transportation and in transporta- 
tion facilities. We appreciate the serious condition of 
congestion which obtains and has long obtained in and 
about New York harbor, but there is here no definite 
showing that that situation would be relieved or improved 
py permitting the proposed rule to become effective. As 
pointed out, the carriers contract to make the deliveries 
within the lighterage limits of the harbor. If the rules 
under which float service can be availed of in lieu of 
lighterage are made so onerous and expensive that the 
shippers will not avail themselves of that service, the 
dvty would rest upon respondent to make the deliveries 
by lighter. We would not withhold approval of any rea- 
sonable rule which would promote greater efficiency of 
transportation facilities without imposing unjust charges 
or undue or unreasonable obligations upon shippers, but 
such showing is not made with respect to the rule here 
considered. The statement of the case and the conclusion 
proposed by the examiner are approved and adopted, and 
an order in accordance therewith will be entered. 


RATES ON COTTON 


CASE NO. 6969* (49 I. C. C., 271-290) 
NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE VS. LOUISVILLE 
& NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Opinion No. 5086. 


Respecting modifications in our report and order of Oct. 1, 1917, 
sought by the carriers respecting rates on cotton to Ohio 
and Mississippi river crossings, south Atlantic ports, eastern 
and Virginia cities; Held: 

. That the report and order should be modified as to rates on 
indirect lines from points intermediate to interior competi- 
tive points. 

. That the report and order should be so modified as to per- 
mit changes in rates to eastern cities corresponding to 
changes which may be made in water rates from south At- 
lantic ports to said eastern cities. 

. That the list of so-called short roads should be extended to 
— all of the roads named in Fourth Section Order No. 
Ved. 

. That specific relief should be afforded as to rates from certain 
described points along the Tennessee River and other navi- 
gable streams. 

). That specific relief should be afforded in certain instances de- 
scribed in the report as to rates from interior junction 
points. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

In our original report of Oct. 1, 1917, 46 I. C. C., 712 (The 
Traffic World, Oct. 27, 1917, p. 865), we dealt with the 
fourth section applications of carriers in the southeast and 
in Mississippi Valley territory respecting rates on cotton: 

The evidence upon which the report was based dealt 
with the conditions then existing and with a proposed 
schedule of rates to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, 
Gulf ports, south Atlantic ports, Virginia cities, eastern 
and interior eastern points. The effective date of the 
order was postponed from Feb. 1 to May 1, 1918. On 


*The report in this case also includes No. 7147, New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al.; No. 7070, 
Same vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al.; and No. 8035, New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. et al.; and 
those portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which authority is sought to continue lower rates on cotton 
from points in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
in Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and to Ohio and Mississippi river crossings than the rates 
contemporaneously applicable from intermediate points: 461, 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co.: 542, Alabama & Vicksburg 
Ry. Co.: 1024, Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co.; 972, Atlanta, 
irmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co.; 703, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co.; 540, Chattanooga & Southern R. R. Co.; 1478 and 1479, Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry.; 1530, Central_of Georgia Ry. Co.; 
083, Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Co.: 8965, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co.; 3918, Georgia R. R.; 
2025, Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co.; 4048, Georgia South- 
Western & Gulf R. R. Co.: 484, Gulf & Ship Island R. R.: 2045, 
1952, Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.;: 
“34, Macon & Birmingham Ry. Co.; 782, Macon, Dublin & Sa- 
Cana Rh. R. Co.; 2138, Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 458, Nashville, 
: lattanooga & St. Louis Ry.; 602, New Orleans & Northeastern 
— R. Co.; 4948, New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. Co.:; 1594, 
tichmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. Co.: 1573, Seaboard 
Air Lin Ry. Co.: 1548, Southern Ry. Co.; 3912, Tennessee Cent- 
tral R. R. Co.; 601, Vicksburg. Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co.; 
M15, Vir ‘inia & Southwestern Ry. Co.; 458, Western & Atlantic 
= R. Co.:; 1021, Western Ry. of Alabama: 2043, Yazoo & Missis- 
rr Valley R. R. Co.; 2222, Southern Ry. in Mississippi; and 
»9, Mississippi Central R. R, Co. 


IMlinois Central R. R. Co.; 
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Jan. 15, 1918, various carriers filed an application for mod- 
ifications in our report and order respecting the fourth 
section applications. The modifications sought are: ° 

1. A substitute rule for rules A and B, respecting the 
rates from intermediate points on circuitous routes. 

2. A change in the order respecting rates to eastern 
and interior eastern points under which the rail lines may 
make changes in these rates corresponding to changes 
that the water lines may make in the rates or divisions 
from south Atlantic ports to eastern cities. 

3. The inclusion of certain other lines among the short 
lines named on page 749 of the report. 

4. Additions and amendments to the report and order 
to cover specific situations not fully covered thereby. 

Our order required the carriers operating via direct lines 
from interior junction*points to observe the long-and-short- 
haul rule of the fourth section as to such rates, but au- 
thorized carriers operating over indirect routes to apply 
higher rates from the intermediate points subject to two 
rules designated as rules A and B, as follows: 


Rule A. Rates from points on indirect lines not more distant 
from destinations than the competitive points shall not exceed 
the rates from competitive points. 

Rule B. Rates from points on indirect lines that are at 
greater distances from destinations than the competitive points 
may exceed the rates from competitive points by 1 cent per 
100 pounds for each 10 miles, or fraction thereof, of additional 
distance, but must not exceed 90 per cent of combination on the 
competitive point. 


On account of the positions occupied by these lines grid- 
ironing the cotton producing territory, it is shown that 
the application of these rules results in some instances 
in lower rates to more distant than to nearer ports, thus 
disturbing port relationships of long standing, which, in 
some instances, have been approved by us in other cases. 
In other instances rates that are 90 per cent of the com- 
bination are lower from local points than from junction 
points. It is represented that from all the cotton produc- 
ing territory served by these railways it is necessary, in 
order to permit a free movement of the traffic, to preserve 
relationships between the rates to.the ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico, New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., Gulfport, Miss., 
Port Chalmette, La., and Pensacola, Fla. From certain 
territory the rates to New Orleans are less than, from 
other territory the same as, and from other territory 
higher than, to Mobile. The rates to Charleston, S. C., 
from certain territory are less than, from other territory 
the same as, and from other territory higher than, to 
Savannah, Ga. From each territory there is a certain 
so-called key port on the Gulf, another on the south At- 
lantic coast, and a certain key crossing on the Ohio River. 
The rate to such key port or crossing having been de- 
termined, the rates to other ports and crossings are made 
under the customary and established relations between 
the rates to these ports and crossings. For example, from 
points in Georgia, Alabama, and a portion of Tennessee, 
the rates to Mobile are first fixed and the rates to other 
Gulf ports are made the same as or fixed differentials 
over those rates. In like manner the rates from the south- 
east and from Mississippi Valley territory are fixed to 
Savannah or Brunswick, Ga., usually Savannah, and the 
rates to other south Atlantic ports are made the same 
as or with relation to the rates to Savannah. or Bruns- 
wick, as the case may be. From Atlanta subterritory 
rates are first fixed to Cincinnati, O., and the rates to 
other Ohio River crossings are made the same as to Cin- 
cinnati. Rates from Montgomery subterritory are first 
fixed to Louisville, Ky., and established relationships are 
preserved to the other Ohio River crossings. From the 
Mississippi Valley territory rates are first fixed to Cairo, 
Ill., and the rates to the other crossings are made with 
relation thereto. It is proposed to construct rates in strict 
accord with the long and-short-haul rule from all interior 
competitive points from which relief is not specifically 
afforded to the key port and to the key crossing in each 
group by all direct lines and all lines not more than 15 
per cent longer than the direct lines. It is further pro- 
posed that the rates by indirect lines to these key ports 
and key crossings be so constructed as to permit the 
blanketing of portions of lines, and that the amount by 
which rates from a given section of railway on a cir- 
cuitous line be permitted to exceed the rate from the’ 
competitive point shall depend upon the extent to which 
the distance via that route to the key port or key cross- 
ing exceeds the distance from the competitive point via 
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the short route. For example, assume the distance from 
a given competitive point to a key port to be 300 miles 
via the short line and the rate to be 45 cents. If the 
distance via a circuitous line is 450 miles and it seeks 
authority to establish the 45-cent rate via its route from 
the competitive point and to maintain higher rates from 
intermediate points, those rates would be constructed as 
follows:. 


For distances 400 to 450 miles, not higher than 56 cents; 
For distances 350 to 400 miles, not higher than 53 cents; 
For distances less than 350 miles, not higher than 50 cents; 


but not to exceed the rates named in the application of 
the carriers as shown in the record in this case. 

It is urged that the rates from the competitive points 
have been the result of competitive influences not present 
at the intermediate points on the indirect lines, and that 
such rates do not constitute a fair and just standard by 
which to measure the rates from intermediate points on 
such lines. These indirect lines are often composed of 
two or more railroads, not under the same management 
and control. They are, in some instances, lines of light 
traffic density and rather meager earnings. It is further 
proposed that when the rates from all points to the key 
ports and key crossing have been established as above 
outlined the rates to the other ports and crossings, to 
St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., and to the Virginia 
ports and cities, be established on the basis of the port 
and crossing relationships as outlined in the record. 

It is strongly urged that the above-outlined plan will 
bring substantial compliance with the fourth section by 
all reasonably direct lines. In effect it proposes that all 
the ports on the Gulf should be considered together, that 
the rate from a given shipping point to the key port should 
be considered the governing factor in determining the 
rates to other ports, and that like considerations should 
govern in the establishment of rates to the south Atlantic 
ports, to the Ohio River crossings, to Memphis, St. Louis 
and the Virginia ports. We are convinced that the use 
of a key port and a key crossing, and of the rates thereto 
as guides in the determination of the rates to the other 
ports and crossings affords a practical, equitable, and 
workable basis on which to construct these rates. We 
shall, therefore, authorize the carriers to select a port 
in each of the Gulf and south Atlantic groups with rela- 
tion to which rates to other ports in the same group shall 
be constructed, and to select the Ohio River crossing 
with relation to which rates to other Ohio River crossings 
shall be constructed, such selected ports and crossing to 
be designated as the key ports and key crossing, respect- 
ively. To such selected ports and crossing we shall deny 
relief via the direct routes from interior competitive 
points, except in those instances in which such relief is 
specifically authorized on account of water competition 
or other considerations. 

The direct routes to the key ports and key crossing, 
respectively, are defined as the short line, and any lines 
less than 15 per cent longer than the short line. 

An indirect route to a key port or key crossing is de- 
fined as one that is 15 per cent or more longer than the 
short line. 

All rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds except as 
otherwise noted. 

We shall grant relief from all interior competitive points 
to the key ports or key crossing via all indirect routes, 
subject to the following restrictions: 

The rates from intermediate points on indirect routes 
shall not exceed the rates from more distant interior 
competitive points by more than the following amounts: 

Cents. 

From points from which the distance is not more than 50 
miles greater than the short line from the competitive 
point 

From points from which the distance is over 50, but prot 
more than 100 miles greater than the short line from the 
competitive point 

Krom points from which the distance is more than 100, but 
not more than 150 miles greater than the short line from 
the comovetitive point 

From points from which the distance is more than 15(€, but 
rot more than 200 miles greater than the short line from 
the comnetitive point 

From points from which the distance is more than 200. but 
not more than 250 miles greater than the short line from 
the competitive point 


When rates to the key ports and key crossing have 
been constructed from interior competitive points and in- 
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termediate points in accordance with the above require. 
ments, rates to other Gulf and south ‘Atlantic ports, to 
Virginia cities and ports, to other Ohio River crossings 
and to Memphis and St. Louis, may be constructed on the 
basis of the port relationships and relationship betwee 
the rates to the crossings as submitted by the carriers 
in the record in this case. 


Rates to North Atlantic Ports. 
On page 749 of the original report, supra, it is said: 


If a line has been afforded relief as to its rates to south At- 
lantic ports under conditions 1, 2 and 3, or under the specia] 
circumstances hereinafter described, it will also be afforded like 
relief as to rates through those ports to eastern cities. 


And on page 748: 


The direct lines’ rates from all these points to eastern cities 
will be regarded as applying through the nearest south Atlantic 
port. Rates so made and aligned may be applied by the carriers 
through such ports or gateways as may best serve their con- 
venience, although by so doing traffic may in some instances 
pass from lower rated through higher rated points. 

Rates on cotton to north Atlantic ports from a large 
part of the southeastern territory are now constructed on 
south Atlantic port combinations, and such through rates 
are made applicable also via Virginia ports, and, to a 
certain extent, via Ohio River crossings. From certain 
sections, particularly in Tennessee, rates are constructed 
on the Ohio River combination, but such rates so con. 
structed also apply via south Atlantic and Virginia port 
routes, although, due to the proximity of that territory 
to the Ohio River crossings, the influence of the rates of 
the eastern trunk lines is reflected in the through rates 
from that territory to north Atlantic ports. 

From certain portions of Mississippi Valley territory, 
rates to North Atlantic ports are made by combination on 
the Ohio River crossings, and, in some instances, on Mis- 
sissippi River crossings. 
ritory the rates are not made on any combination, but 
via the routes through the Ohio River crossings the prin- 
ciples of the long-and-short-haul rule are observed. Sub- 
sequent to the presentation of the evidence in this case, 
and after the order was issued, the southeastern rail car: 
riers were advised by the steamer lines operating from 
the south Atlantic and Virginia ports that the basing pro- 
portions, on which the revision submitted in the evidence 
in this case was predicated, could no longer be accepted 
in the construction of through rates on cotton from south- 
eastern territory to north Atlantic ports, but that rates 
should be constructed by using beyond such ports certain 
local rates which the steamer lines had petitioned the 
Commission and the Shipping Board for authority to estab- 
lish. The use of such local rates would disrupt in its en- 
tirety the revision previously submitted to us and would 
also destroy the port relationships that have heretofore 
existed to the north Atlantic ports. It is also represented 
that the rail lines operating beyond the Virginia ports 
and beyond the Ohio River crossings have filed applica- 
tions for increases in the proportional and local rates from 
the Virginia ports and Ohio River crossings. 

It will be necessary, therefore for the southeastern rail 
carriers to again consider the measure of the rates from 
this territory to the north Atlantic ports and it is prob 
able that rates cannot be longer constructed on the basis 
heretofore prevailing and at the same time preserve 4 
proper relationship as between the various north Atlantic 
ports and from the various points of origin. The south- 
eastern carriers cannot determine the proper measure of 
the through rates until they are definitely advised of the 
rates that may be used beyond the south Atlantic and 
Virginia ports and Ohio and Mississippi river crossings. 

In view of this development it is evident that the relief 
afforded by our original report and order may be inapplica 
ble to the situation. : 

From interior competitive points east of the main line 
of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad extending from Corinth, 
Miss., to Mobile, Ala., but including Meridian and Jackson, 
Miss., and south of the line of the Southern Railway from 
Corinth, Miss., to Chattanooga, Tenn., but including Chat- 
tanooga, the through rates to the north Atlantic ports 
will be regarded as applicable via the south Atlantic 
ports. The rates to the south Atlantic ports having bee 
established on the basis authorized herein, the rates t0 
the north Atlantic ports may be made applicable through 
such ports or gateways as may best serve the carriers 
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in which Fourth Section Order No. 6790 was issued. To 
this territory rates on cotton are made the same as, or 
with relation to, the rates to north Atlantic ports from 


convenience, although by so doing the traffic may, in some 
instances, pass from lower rated through higher rated 
jnts. In those instances in which the carriers do not 


equire. 
rts, to 





an publish or participate in rates to south Atlantic ports points in the eastern group of southeastern territory 
waa from interior competitive points from which the rates are which may be approximately described as lying east of 
cclan regarded as applying via the south Atlantic ports, such the line of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad from 

. carriers May meet the rates applicable through south Chattanooga to Birmingham and the Louisville & Nash- 
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special 
ed like 
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tlantic 
arriers 
r con- 
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Atlantic ports and may forward the traffic via such ports 
or gateways as may best serve their convenience while 
maintaining higher rates from intermediate points. 

From interior competitive points on and west of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad from Corinth to Mobile, but not 
including Meridian or Jackson, and from interior com- 
petitive points on and north of the line of the Southern 
Railway from Chattanooga to Memphis, not including 
Chattanooga or Memphis, rates will be regarded as ap- 
plying via the Ohio River crossings. The rates to the 
Ohio River crossings having been established on the basis 
authorized herein, the rates to north Atlantic and Virginia 
ports and Virginia cities may be made applicable through 
such Ohio River crossings and relief will be accorded to 
the same extent as to the Ohio River crossings. Such 


















ville Railroad from Birmingham to Mobile. The all-rail 
rates to Boston, New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore 


apply to points in interior eastern territory to which the 


specifics or arbitraries beyond the Virginia gateways are 
the same as the specifics or arbitraries to the north At- 
lantic port with which the points in interior eastern ter- 
ritory are grouped. To points to which the specifics or 


.arbitraries are higher than to the north Atlantic ports 


the through rates are as much higher than to the north 
Atlantic ports as the specifics or arbitraries are higher 
than to the ports. No change is proposed in this basis. 

From points in the border group of southeastern ter- 
ritory which includes the line of the Alabama Great 
Southern from Chattanooga to Birmingham and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville from Birmingham to Mobile, the all- 


large rates may also be made applicable through such other’ rail rates to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
ed on gateways or through such ports as may best serve the more apply to the interior eastern territory, observing 
rates carriers’ convenience, although by so doing traffic may, the grouping of such interior points and the basis for 
to a in some instances, pass from lower rated through higher’ rates provided in the fast freight line guide books ap- 
ertain rated points. plying from and through the Ohio River crossings, except 
‘ucted In those instances in which rates from interior com- in instances in which such guide books authorize rates 
) Con: petitive points are not made by combination on the Ohio’ to base points such as Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., lower 
| port River crossings, the rates of the direct routes via the than to North Atlantic ports. In such instances the rates 
ritory Ohio River crossings shall, except as otherwise provided to the north Atlantic ports apply, subject to combination 
tes of herein, observe the fourth section; and the indirect routes as maxima. No change is proposed in this basis except 
rates may meet the rates established by the direct routes, al- that the lines operating via the Virginia and Maryland 
though by so doing traffic may, in some instances, pass gateways and via the south Atlantic and Virginia ports 
‘itory, from lower rated through righer rated points. do not desire to apply the north Atlantic port rates via 
on on From Carolina territory rates to north Atlantic ports their routes through such gateways and ports to points 
| Mis: are in some instances made on south Atlantic port com- to which the specifics and arbitraries beyond the Virginia 
t ter- bination, and in other instances on Virginia port com- and Maryland gateways are higher than to the north At- 
' but binations. When rates from Carolina territory to the  lantic ports. 
prin- south Atlantic ports and to the Virginia ports have been Via certain routes from some points in the border group 
Sub- established upon the basis authorized herein, through New York rates apply to Boston for export, Philadelphia 
case, rates to north Atlantic ports that are made on basis of rates to Montreal for export, and New York rates to St. 
| car combination on either the south Atlantic ports or the John, New Brunswick, and Portland, Me., for export, and 
from Virginia ports, may be made applicable via any port or New York rates also apply to Boston as proportional 
; DrO- gateway that may best serve the convenience of the car- rates on shipments to Maine ports. The carriers will 
lence rier, although by so doing traffic may, in some instances, seek authority to discontinue these export and propor- 
= pass from lower rated through higher rated points. tional rates from the border group points of origin. 
outh- ie elas : ; 
Mississippi Valley territory rates to points 
rates Short Roads. ; From the i 
riain MH on pages 749 and 750 of the original report certain so- fast freight line guide books applicable from and through 
| the called short roads are described. The order authorized hi i i ol h i di 
stab- the short roads to apply from junction points on their - ° " a a a ee 
ed lines the same rates on cotton as were maintained by ya to the interior eastern territory in most 
— the — oo he a age ge msg A eng ~ instances change with changes in rates to north Atlantic 
circuitous lines er rates not exceedin er cen 1. 4 : ; F i 
nted JB of the combination on the junction point, It is urged that Pons 4nd as it Is desirable, tn athe interior exstern 
le Mon tho short roads that they aan dil afford. “‘These’short teititory be preserved, the carriers wish to make the 
from roads have a low traffic density; their participation in saa ” ag Aoaggce ya a nes aye 
gobs egg ce: ; iat with that to the north Atlantic ports, maintaining e 
ri BE n'maty cases barele pay ihe cont oF operstions These ctisting relation as between the interior enstorn territory 
from Ney sein : ae an e nort antic ports, modified as indicated herein, 
rab args are ecosnized by the, state, commission of and pray for such relief as may be necessary to effect 
yasis local rates higher than the trunk lines. Full combination a — , ' 
7 yi In our opinion the rates to this interior eastern terri- 
ae tates are usually charged by these lines except where tory are = aa to the rates to the north Atlantic ports 
yuth- competitive conditions necessitate lower rates. In fourth that poth should be included in any revision found neces- 
e of joan ne hero GS can Gace Gas eee sary. In all the instances in which relief is accorded 
. I ese - erei i hority 
the : aK: z . Atlee herein as to rates to north Atlantic ports, that aut 
and  Aaecmaanareny ange and. to ge - nga Aegg ogge will be understood as including like relief as to rates to 
ngs. such oa a nine eb pe 750 of. ein original report Te Sen See 
“a should be extended to include all of the roads named in Special Situations. 
Fourth Section Order No. 7026. Where these lines or The Central of Georgia Railway has been authorized to 
4 tote ot eg ee ee 
nth, am Lace : : gp : intermediate points. e route o e arles st- 
me = postion ae ana ane is —- herein. ern Carolina Railway, via Fairfax, S. C., and the Seaboard 
rom oe rates from intermediate points on indirect lines jr Line Railway should be granted like authority. Lines 
hat: ust not exceed lowest combination on junction points. operating routes from Augusta to Charleston or Bruns- 
rts Rates to Interior Eastern Points wick should also be accorded like relief. 
ntic ‘ ‘ From Tennessee River stations, Johnsonville and Perry- 
een _ Those portions of the carriers’ fourth section applica- ville, Tenn., and Riverton, Ala., to eastern and Virginia 
“to ions with respect to rates to interior eastern, New Eng- cities certain so-called proportional rates are published 
ugh land and Canadian points, hereinafter referred to as in- which are lower than from intermediate points. These 


ers’ 


terior eastern territory, were not heard in the proceeding 


stations are reached: by the railways and also served by 
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the St. Louis & Tennessee River Packet Company. The 
rates therefrom apply on cotton from various landings 
along the river. The railroads serving these crossings have 
for many years maintained and desire to continue rates 
from these points to eastern and Virginia cities as much 
higher than the rates from Paducah, Ky., as the steam- 
boat rates from the river landings to Paducah are in 
excess of the rates from the same landings to the rail 
crossings. The effect of the proportional rates is to equal- 
ize the through rates from the landings by steamboat 
and rail via Riverton, for example, with those through 


Paducah. Authority will be granted to continue this equal- - 


ization of rates’ via these routes and higher rates from 
intermediate points. 


Supplemental Petitions. 


Supplemental petitions have been filed by the carriers 
covering situations to which the general rules respecting 
rates from intermediate points on indirect lines cannot 
apply. 

Iinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads. 


The line of the Illinois Central Railroad from Fulton, 
Ky., to Grenada, Miss., is intersected by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway at Jackson, Tenn., by 
the Southern Railway at Grand Junction, Tenn., and by 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway at Holly Springs, 
Miss. These lines have direct routes from the junctions 
named to Memphis. : The rates via their lines accord with 
the long-and-short-haul rule. At the junction points 
named, as well as at many contiguous local points, the 
Illinois Central is in competition with these direct lines 
for the transportation of cotton to Memphis. The rates 
from the local points are not in all instances full com- 
bination on the junction points, but have been made with 
a view of attracting to the Illinois Central cotton grown 
in the country between that line and the lines of its com- 
petitors. The route of the Illinois Central is via Fulton 
or via Granada. Authority is sought to continue from all 
stations on this line, Shandy, Tenn., to Springdale, Miss., 
inclusive, rates to Memphis lower than from intermediate 
points. The rates proposed to Memphis from the stations 
described vary from 25 to 38 cents, while the maximum 
rate from intermediate points is 40 cents. The line of 
the Illinois Central is circuitous. The rates proposed 
from the lower rated points are apparently compelled by 
the competition of the direct lines. The maximum rates 
from intermediate points are not disproportionate to other 
rates in the same territory for like distances, and the 
relief sought will be granted. 

Covington, La., is at the end of a branch line of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, extending eastwardly 
from Baton Rouge, La. It is situated on Bayou Falay, 
which empties into Lake Pontchartrain. The rates from 
that point to New Orleans are 80 cents per bale and are 
made in competition with schooners that ply between 
Covington and New Orleans. Authority is sought to con: 
tinue these rates from this point via the rail line to New 
Orleans and rates from intermediate points not higher 
than $1.30 per bale. This authority will be granted. 


From the Illinois Central stations rates to eastern cities 
are made through the Ohio River crossings and the fourth 
section is observed via these routes, except where relief 
has been specifically authorized. The same rates apply 
via Birmingham, the Central of Georgia Railway, and the 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah. By that rotue 
the fourth section is not observed and cannot be observed 
and preserve equality with the rates through the Ohio 
River crossings. Authority will be granted to continue 
from the Illinois Central stations via the route through 
Savannah, the same rates that apply via the Ohio River 
crossings, although traffic may in some instances pass 
from lower rated through higher rated points. 


The Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad. 


This line extends from Macon to Vidalia, Ga., about 93 
miles. It is a link in the route from Macon to Savannah. 
We have authorized the Central of Georgia to continue 
via its one-line haul a rate of 35 cents from Macon to 
Savannah, and rates from intermediate points not higher 
than 37 cents. The Macon, Dublin & Savannah asks au- 
thority to continue a rate of 35 cents from Macon and 
Dublin, Ga., to Savannah, and rates not higher than 40 
cents from intermediate points on its line. This line has 
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little, if any, voice in the construction of rates tc Sayap. 
nah. It is listed as one of the short roads to whic 
additional relief was extended as to rates on Classes ang 
commodities by fourth section orders 3866 and 7025. The 
relief sought will be granted. 


The Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 


From stations on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Rienjj, 
Miss., and south, and on the Montgomery branch, Coker, 
Ala., and west, that company asks authority to apply vig 
Mobile uninsured rail-and-water rates to north \tlantic 
ports that are 3 cents lower than the all-rail rates via the 
Ohio River crossings. Inasmuch as the rates via the 
Ohio River crossings are normally higher from ihe sta. 
tions south of Meridian, Miss., than from stations north 
thereof, relief is sought by the rail-and-water route through 
Mobile. The maintenance of rates via this route is a 
matter of expediency. Cotton usually moves during the 
fall and winter months, which are the busiest of the 
year, and frequently it is more or less difficult to furnish 
equipment. The usual rail route for this traffic is vig 
Cairo or East St. Louis, Ill. Cars moving via those gate. 
ways must go through to destination or be transferred 
by connecting lines. Cars moving via Mobile and the 
Mallory line can be promptly unloaded on the docks at 
Mobile, released and returned to service. Continuance 
of the Mallory Steamship Company’s service between Mo- 
bile and New York is dependent upon its ability to secure 
sufficient tonnage to operate profitably. Shippers of cot- 
ton via this route must pay a charge for marine insurance, 
and it is not possible to secure tonnage for these ships 
without offering somewhat lower rates than apply via the 
all-rail lines. We shall therefore authorize the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Company to maintain rail-and-water rates 
from Mobile & Ohio stations, Rienzi and south, and Mont- 
gomery division stations, Coker and west, via Mobile and 
the Mallory Line to eastern cities not more than 3 cents 
lower than the rates via the all-rail lines, although traffic 
may in some instances move from lower rated through 
higher rated points. 

The rate from Montgomery to New Orleans is 45 cents. 
It has been and is influenced by water competition on 
the Alabama River, but it is observed by the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad as a maximum at intermediate points. 
The shirt-line distance is 318 miles. This rate for this 
distance is less than the prevailing scale of rates for 
like distances in this territory. The route afforded by 
the Mobile & Ohio from Montgomery to New Orleans is 
a two-line haul of 461 miles. Authority is sought to con 
tinue from many intermediate points rates of from 5) 
cents to 58 cents. The rate from Tuscaloosa, Ala., to 
New Orleans is 44 cents. The short line is 297 miles. 
The distance over the two-line route via the Mobile & 
Ohio is 354 miles. The rates proposed from intermediate 
points range from 55 cents to 58 cents. The distance 
from Tuscaloosa to Mobile is 232 miles via the short route 
and 294 miles via the Mobile and Ohio. The rate is 39 
cents. The present and proposed rates from intermediate 
points are 50 cents to 53 cents. In our opinion this car 
rier has justified the continuance of rates of 44 cents and 
45 cents to New Orleans from Tuscaloosa and Montgon- 
ery, respectively, and rates from intermediate points not 
higher than 55 cents and not exceeding lowest combina 
tion, and has also justified the continuance of a rate of 
39 cents from Tuscaloosa to Mobile, and higher rates 
from intermediate points not exceeding the lowest com: 
bination and not exceeding 50 ceints. 


The Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 

This railroad extends from Chattanooga to Meridian. 
It desires authority to maintain a rate of 50 cents from 
Chattanooga and the Birmingham and Attalla groups 0 
Savannah and _ rates of 57 cents from all stations south of 
Chattanooga, except Birmingham and Attalla, to and il 
cluding Tuscaloosa. It desires to maintain rates to other 
south Atlantic ports which bear the usual and customaly 
relation to the rates to Savannah. This line is almost 
at right angles to the nornial direction of traffic moving 
to Savannah. Its route is circuitous and the relief sought 
will be granted. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


On page 745 of the original report mention was made 
of the rates proposed from Camden, Ala., to Mobile and 
New Orleans, and the order authorized relief as to the 
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rates from that point to the Gulf ports named. Like re- 
lief should be extended as to the rates from Camden to 
pensacola, permitting the rates to that point to be main- 
igined on a parity with those to Mobile. 

The application of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company was not set for hearing in connection with the 
other applications respecting rates on cotton. That com- 
pany, in connection with the Louisville & Nashville, de- 
sires alithority to maintain from Memphis to Mobile and 
pensacola the same rates that other lines have been au- 
thorized to apply to Mobile and to continue higher rates 
from intermediate points. This authority will be granted. 

The Louisville & Nashville asks authority to continue 
the same rates from Nashville, Tenn., to Ohio River cross- 
ings and Memphis that have been authorized via the Nash- 
yille, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, and lower rates 
from Nashville to St. Louis than from intermediate points. 
The rate proposed from Nashville to Memphis is 36 cents 
and the highest rate from intermediate points is 39 cents. 
The rate to the lower Ohio River crossings, including 
Louisville and Evansville, is 25 cents, to Cincinnati 35 
cents, and to St. Louis 40 cents. No rates are published 
on cotton from points on the Louisville & Nashville in- 
termediate to St. Louis or the Ohio River crossings. The 
relief sought will be granted. 

Authority is sought to apply from Milan, Tenn., via the 
indirect line of the Louisville & Nashville, to Mobile and 
Pensacola, the rate of 58 cents that is applicable via the 
lllinois Central to New Orleans, and from Humboldt, 
Tenn., to Pensacola a rate of 53 cents which is applicable 
via the Mobile & Ohio Railroad to Mobile, while main- 
taining rates of 66 cents from certain intermediate points. 
The adjustment of rates from stations on the Memphis 
line of the Louisville & Nashville to Gulf ports was ap- 
proved by us in No. 6082, unreported, and rates were 
established under authority of Fourth Section Order No. 
4189 of Aug. 28, 1914. Authority will be granted to the 
Louisville & Nashville to establish the rates proposed 
from Milan and Humboldt to Gulf ports and to maintain 
the higher rates proposed from intermediate points on its 
line. 


Wetumpka, Ala., is at the end of the Wetumpka branch 
of the Louisville & Nashville. This branch extends east 
fom Elmore, Ala., which is about 12 miles north of 
Montgomery. Authority is sought to maintain from 
Wetumpka rates to eastern and Virginia cities 5 cents 
higher than from Montgomery, while applying higher 
rates from intermediate points. The rate from Wetumpka 
to New York, for example, is 73 cents, while the maximum 
rate from intermediate points is 76 cents. .The authority. 
sought will be granted. 


The Southern Railway. 


In the original report we denied relief as to the rates 
_ Selma and Demopolis, Ala., to Gulf ports via direct 
ines, 

The Southern Railway Company represents that it han- 
des cotton from Selma to Mobile under circumstances 
ulike those existing as to the movement from interme- 
diate points. Cotton delivered to the Southern Railway 
at Selma has, in nearly all cases, been brought into that 
point by wagon or river and delivered to the compress. 
After compression it is tendered to the railroad for trans- 
portation to the Gulf. Cotton offered for shipment at 
the intermediate points is not compressed and it is neces- 
sary to transport it to one of the compress points, Selma 
or Demopolis, switch it to the compress, and subsequently 
transport the compressed cotton to Mobile. An additional 
service is required from these local points that is not 
tequired from the compress points. 

It is now proposed to establish from Alabama stations, 
Akron to Marion Junction, Wilton to Selma, and York to 
Selma, rates of 45 cents to Mobile and 50 cents to New 
Orleans, including the charge for transportation to the 
Compress points and the cost of compression. From 
Demopolis and Selma the rates are 35 cents to Mobile 
and 45 cents to New Orleans, including the cost of com- 
pression hut not including the transportation to the com- 
Press point. It is only in those instances in which cotton 
is carried through to the ports not compressed that any 
Violation of the rule of the fourth section can occur. The 
Proposed relation of rates will be authorized. 

In the original report we denied authority to maintain 
lower rates from Sheffield, Tuscumbia, Florence, Chase, 
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and Huntsville, Ala., to Gulf ports than from intermediate 
stations. These points of origin are on or near the Ten- 
nessee River, and as to rates to Gulf ports are ordinarily 
grouped with Decatur, Ala. 

From Decatur the rates proposed by the Louisville & 
Nashville are 50 cents to Mobile and 55 cents to New 
Orleans. These rates are not exceeded at intermediate 
points by that line. 

The Southern Railway serves Decatur, Huntsville, Flor- 
ence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia by its Memphis division, 
and desires to maintain from those points to New Orleans 
and Mobile the rates which the Louisville & Nashville 
maintains from Decatur. The Southern Railway has two 
routes, one via Corinth and the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
and the other via the Northern Alabama Railroad from 
Tuscumbia through Jasper and Birmingham. Each of the 
routes from Decatur to Mobile is more than 15 per cent 
longer than the Louisville & Nashville route and embraces 
at least two lines. The route via Corinth, the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad to Meridian and the New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad from Meridian to. New Orleans, is a 
three-line haul, and is approximately of the same length 
as the route of the Louisville & Nashville. Cotton grown 
along the Tennessee River and along the railroads con- 
tiguous to the river is brought into these points by boats 
and wagons, as well as by railroads, concentrated, com- 
pressed, and reshipped to the Gulf ports. The rate having 
been fixed from Decatur that rate is asserted to be con- 
trolling as to rates from the other points named. 

Authority is sought to maintain the same. rates from 
Huntsville, Tuscumbia, Florence, Sheffield, and Chase, Ala., 
as well as Decatur, to the Gulf ports via Corinth and the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad and via the Northern Alabama 
Railway and the Southern, as are maintained by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville from Decatur, and rates from inter- 
mediate points not more than 7 cents higher than from 
Decatur. Neither rule A nor B of the original report, nor 
the rules hereinbefore provided are applicable to this sit- 
uation. The relief sought will be granted. 


Rates From Elberton and Athens, Ga., to South Atlantic 
Ports = 


The short-line routes now propose to apply the following 
rates: From Elberton to Savannah and Charleston, 43 
cents; to Brunswiek, 47 cents; and to Wilmington, 45 
cents. From Athens to Savannah and Charleston, 43 
cents; to Brunswick and Wilmington, 45 cents. The pro- 
posed rates from stations on the Southern Railway inter- 
mediate to Athens or Elberton on the route to Brunswick 
are from 44 cents to 49 cents; intermediate to Savannah, 
from 46 cents to 49 cents; intermediate to Charleston, from 
42 cents to 47 cents; intermediate to Wilmington, from 
42 cents to 50 cents. 

The Southern Railway requests relief permitting it to 
maintain from Athens and Elberton to the ports named 
the rates which are maintained by the direct lines and 
the higher rates named from intermediate points. 

The route of the Southern Railway is in all instances 
circuitous to the extent of 15 per cent, and the relief 
sought will be granted. 


Rates From Southern Railway Stations Between Chat- 
tanooga and Memphis to Ohio River Crossings 


The line between Chattanooga and Memphis is almost 
parallel to the Ohio River and at right angles to the nor- 
mal direction of traffic to the various Ohio River crossings. 

Relief is sought as to the rates of 50 cents from Hunts- 
ville, Ala., to Evansville, Ind., of 50 cents from Corinth 
to St. Louis and of 45 cents from Grand Junction, Tenn., 
to Cairo and 50 cents to St. Louis. The rates from Shef- 
field, Chase, Tuscumbia, Florence, and Decatur to various 
crossings are 40 cents to Louisville and Evansville, 50 
cents to Cairo and Cincinnati, and 55 cents to St. Louis. 
The maximum rates from any intermediate points are: 
To Louisville or Evansville, 55 cents; to Cairo, 50 cents; 
and to Cincinnati and St. Louis, 60 cents. Authority to 
continue this adjustment is asked. 

The distances from Huntsville to Louisville are 288 
miles via the direct line and 433 miles via the Southern 
Railway’s preferred route. From Corinth to St. Louis 
via the direct line it is 322 miles and via the route of the 
Southern Railway it is 426 miles. From Grand Junction 
to Cairo it is 162 miles via the direct line and 214 miles 
via the route of the Southern Railway. The routes of the 
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Southern Railway from all these points are circuitous, 
but not in all instances to the extent of 15 per cent. 

Authority will be granted to the Southern Railway to 
maintain from all the points named rates to the Ohio 
River crossings and St. Louis the same as are maintained 
by the direct lines, and from intermediate points the 
higher rates shown. 


Rates From Columbus, Ga., to Ohio River Crossings 


The rates from Columbus via the Central of Georgia 
Railway and its connections are 55, 60, and 65 cents to 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, respectively. These 
rates are not exceeded at intermediate points via that 
line. Columbus is in Montgomery sub-territory, from 
which the rates to Cincinnati are ordinarily 5 cents 
higher than to Louisville and the lower Ohio River cross- 
ings. The route of the Central of Georgia from Columbus 
passes through Montgomery subterritory. The route of 
the Southern Railway through Atlanta passes through 
Atlanta subterritory, from which rates to Cincinnati are 
the same_as to the lower crossings. Authority is sought 
to maintain rates of 55 cents from Columbus to Louis- 
ville and the lower Ohio River crossings, and 60 cents 
from intermediate points between Columbus and Atlanta. 

The line of the Southern Railway from Columbus to 
Cairo is circuitous to the extent of 15 per cent, but its 
routes to the crossings at Louisville and Evansville, while 
somewhat circuitous, are not 15 per cent longer than the 
direct lines. The rates proposed from points on the 
Southern Railway between Columbus and Atlanta to the 
Ohio River crossings accord, however, with the rates pro- 
posed from other points in this territory, and the relief 
sought will be granted. 


Rates From Augusta, Ga., to Ohio River Crossings 


Authority is sought by the Southern Railway to main- 
tain rates from Augusta to Ohio River crossings without 
publishing any rates from intermediate stations on its 
lines. The reason urged is that there has been and is no 
demand for such rates from intermediate points. If the 
Southern, desires to maintain rates from Augusta to the 
Ohio River crossings without publishing unnecessary rates 
from intermediate points on its line it has authority so 
to do under rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A. 


Rates From Sheffield, Tuscumbia, Florence, and Decatur 
to Eastern and Virginia Cities 

The rates on cotton from Louisville are 24.4 cents to 
Baltimore; 25.4 cents to Philadelphia; 27.4 cents to New 
York, and 32.4 cents to Boston. The rate from Decatur, 
Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia to Louisville is 40 
cents. The combination on Louisville produces rates of 
64.4 cents, 65.4 cents, 67.4 cents, and 72.4 cents to Balti- 


more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, respectively. 


The proposed rate to Norfolk is 64.4 cents, the same as 
to Baltimore. The proposed rates from intermediate 
points are 6 cents higher than from the stations named. 
The rate-making routes to these eastern cities are via the 
Ohio River crossings. Authority is sought to apply the 
combination rates named from these points and higher 
rates from intermediate points on the Southern Railway. 
This authority will be granted. 
Rates From Helena and McRae, Ga., to South Atlantic 
Ports 

These two points are junctions of the Southern Railway 
and the Seaboard Air Line, from which the Seaboard Air 
Line has a direct line to Savannah passing through the 
compress point, Vidalia. 

On its line south of these points the Southern has no 
compress on the route to Brunswick and Savannah. Cot- 
ton from these points moved by the Southern Railway 
must be hauled back to Eastman, Ga,. for compression 
and thence to the ports. For this back haul the Southern 
makes an extra charge when the cotton is received at 
a local point. It desires authority to establish rates from 
Helena and McRae to Savannah and Brunswick the same 
as those of the Seaboard Air Line to Savannah, and to 
maintain higher rates from local points both north and 
south of the junction points named. This authority will 
be granted. 


Rates From Selma and Demopolis to South Atlantic Ports. 


The routes of the Southern Railway to Savannah and 
Brunswick are more than, but to Charleston, Wilming- 
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ton, and Norfolk are less than, 15 per cent longer thay 
the direct lines. The direct lines have fixed the rates 
from Selma to Brunswick and Savannah at 47 cents; to 
Charleston at 52 cents; to Wilmington at 57 cenis; ang 
to Norfolk at 60 cents. The proposed rates from inter. 
mediate points west of Wilsonville, Ala., are 8 cents higher 
than from Selma. 

It is impracticable for the Southern Railway to maip. 
tain a fixed relation between the rates from intermediate 
points to these ports unless relief is afforded or denied 
as to all the ports. 

Savannah is the most important cotton port. The 
Southern Railway route from Selma is, 499 miles as com. 
pared with the short line of 388 miles, and authority wij 
be granted to maintain from Selma to all these ports the 
same rates as are maintained by the direct lines and the 
proposed higher rates from intermediate points. Similar 
relief will be accorded as to Demopolis, where the situa. 
tion is similar to that of Selma. 


Rates From Carolina Junctions to Wilmington, N. C., and 
Other Points. 


The Southern Railway Company asks relief as to the 
rates from Camden, Camden Junction, Orangeburg, Barn. 
well, Allendale and Hardeeville, S. C., to Wilmington, N. ¢. 
The Southern Railway does not reach Wilmington by its 
own rails. The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway form the direct lines from 
these junctions and their rates conform to the fourth sec- 
tion. Authority is sought to continue from these junction 
points to Wilmington the rates established by the direct 
lines and rates from intermediate points not more than 
7 cents higher than from junction points. The route of 
the Southern Railway is in all cases a two-line haul and 
generally, but not in all instances, circuitous to the ex 
tent of 15 per cent. The relief sought will be granted. 

Relief is also sought by the Southern Railway as to 
the rates from Chester and Carlisle, S. C., to Wilmington. 
From Chester the route of the Southern Railway is more 
than, but from Carlisle less than, 15 per cent longer than 
the direct line. Authority will be granted to the Southem 
Railway to maintain the same rates from Chester and 
Carlisle to Wilmington that apply via the direct line and 
rates from intermediate points not more than 4 cents 
higher than from junction points. 

The Southern Railway asks authority to maintain a rate 
of 25 cents from Denmark, S. C., to Savannah and rates 
from intermediate points not higher than 27 cents. The 
route of the Southern Railway is circuitous to the extent 
of 15 per cent, and the relief sought will be granted. 

It also asks relief as to rates from Goldsboro and Char- 
lotte, N. C., Sanford, Sumter, Columbia and Camden, §. C, 
and Augusta, Ga., to eastern cities. It desires to main 
tain via its routes through Norfolk, through other Virginia 
gateways, or through the Maryland gateways to eastem 
cities the same rates that are made by the direct lines, 
and to be accorded the same relief as to the rates to such 
eastern cities as has been granted as to rates to Norfolk. 
The routes of the Southern Railway are circuitous in 
nearly all instances to the extent of 15 per cent, and the 
relief sought will be granted. 

Relief is sought as to the rates from Goldsboro, N. C. 
to Norfolk. The distance by the short line is 156 miles, 
and the rate is 29 cents. The distance by the Souther 
Railway route is 277 miles. Authority will be granted to 
the Southern Railway to make via its line from Goldsboro 
to Norfolk the same rate that is made by the direct line, 
and to maintain higher rates, not exceeding 39 cents, from 
intermediate points. 

The Southern Railway seeks relief as to the rates from 
Sanford, N. C., to Norfolk. The short line is 217 miles. 
The distance via the Southern is 316 miles. Authority 
will be granted to the Southern Railway to maintain vi 
its line from Sanford to Norfolk the rate of 40 cents that 
is applicable via the direct line and rates not higher thal 
44 cents from intermediate points. ~ 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rai!way. 


The rates from landings along the Tennessee Rive 
between Bridgeport: and Mussell Shoals, Ala., are made 
with relation to rates from Decatur, Ala. The rates from 
Decatur to the Gulf ports, to the Ohio River crossings, a! 
to eastern cities via Ohio River crossings accord with 
the fourth section. It is testified that it is necessary " 
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maintain a relationship between the rates from all these 
landings and the rates from Decatur in order to attract 
cotton to the line of the petitioner, and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway asks authority to join 
in lower rates on cotton from these landings between 
Bridgeport and Mussell Shoals via Bridgeport, Hobbs 
Island, or Guntersville, Ala., to Ohio River crossings, Gulf 
ports and eastern cities than contemporaneously apply 
from intermediate points. Steamboats on the Tennessee 
River serve these landings and also serve Decatur, Gun- 
ters Landing, Sheffield and other crossings along the 
Tennessee River. Relief will be accorded this petitioner 
to maintain rates as proposed from these landings equal- 
jing the rates via Decatur and rates from intermediate 
points not more than 7 cents higher than from the land- 
ings. Relief will also be accorded as to the rates from 
Hickman, Ky., on the Mississippi River, to Memphis, and 
as to the rates from Huntsville, Chase, Hobbs Island, 
Guntersville and Gunters Landing, Ala., to eastern and 
Virginia cities. Relief will also be accorded this petitioner 
as to the rates from points on its Huntsville branch to 
Cincinnati, Gulf ports, south Atlantic ports, Norfolk, and 
eastern cities. 


The Georgia & Florida Railway. 


This railway extends in a general north and south di- 
rection from Augusta, Ga., to Madison, Fla. It is inter- 
sected every few miles by lines leading directly to the 
south Atlantic ports. It is one of the short lines named 
in Fourth Section Order No. 7026, as to which relief was 
extended as to rates on classes and commodities. It has 
also been authorized by the railroad commission of Georgia 
to maintain the same intrastate rates on cotton from 
its junction points to the Georgia ports that apply via 
the trunk lines, and higher rates from its local points 
made on lowest combination over junction points. It 
asks for like relief as to its interstate rates on cotton. 
In a few instances portions of this line form links or 
parts of direct lines to the ports, but its routes to the 
ports are generally circuitous, and the relief sought will 
be granted. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Commissioners Aitchison and Anderson did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of this case. 

(The supplemental fourth section order is No. 6867.). 


CHARGES ON WHEAT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9263, J. F. Wieser & 
Co. vs. M. K. & T. of Tex. et al., opinion No. 5032, 49 I. C. 
C. 69-70, holding that charges on wheat from Salt Fork, 
Okla., to Galveston for export, stored in transit at Hico, 
Tex. had not been shown to be unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


CHARGE FOR STORAGE, ETC. 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9427, A. Blum & Pop- 
ber vs. Boston & Maine et al., opinion No. 5046, 49 I. C. C. 
107-8, holding that the charges for domestic storage, switch- 
ing and car service on six carloads of asbestos fiber shipped 
from Montreal to Boston for export and subsequently re- 
shipped to and exported from New York, were legally 
applicable because after arrival at Boston they became 


= to the domestic rates when transshipped to New 
York, 


TRANSPORTATION OF ROPE 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9279, Wall 
Rope Works, Inc., vs. P. R. R. Co., opinion No. 5075, 49 
LC. C. 199-200, on account of the railroad company’s re- 
fusal to transport carload shipments of rope from Beverly, 
N.J., to New York, which refusal the Commission found to 
have been unlawful. The agent at Beverly misread an 
embargo as applying to carload but not to L. C. L.‘ ship- 
ments. He accepted the traffic at L. C. L. rates. The 
Commission found that he should have accepted them at 
CL. rates. Commissioner Hall in a concurring opinion 
Said he entertained no doubt but that the complainant had 
been injured and that under the facts stated it is entitled 
9recover from defendant the amount of damage sustained. 
He said he saw no reason why the railroad company, ad- 
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mitting its fault, should not be allowed to pay, without 
any action on the part of the Commission. He contends 
in his concurring opinion that it was no violation of the 
act to regulate commerce and that therefor the Commis- 
sion acted without jurisdiction in making the order of 
reparation. His idea is that the Commission should have 
sent the complainant to a court of law. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as both parties ask the Commission to pass on the 
question he concurred in the entry of the order of repara- 
tion. 


CORNELL WALLBOARD 


Inasmuch as the carriers have generally removed the dis- 
tinction in rates between woodpulp board and wallboard, 
the Commission has dismissed No. 9296, Cornell Wood 
Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 5039, 49 
I. C. C. 91-3, holding that rates on Cornell wallboard from 
Cornell, Wis., to destinations in C. F. A. territory have 
net been shown to be unreasonable. The removal of the 
distinction between woodpulp board and wallboard, the 
Commission said, has removed any undue discrimination 
that may have existed. The Commission found that there 
had been no showing of damage, hence declined to award 
any reparation. 


DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICE 


CASE NO. 9655 (49 I. C. C., 201-202) 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION COMPANY VS. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Submitted Oct. 11, 1917. Opinion No. 5076. 
Defendant’s practice of permitting the Ford Motor Car Co. to 
use its freight platform at Cleveland, O., for consolidating 
less-than-carload lots into carload shipments while denying 


— facilities to complainant, found to be unduly preju- 
icial. 


By Division 3: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in business as a 
forwarding agent at Cleveland, Ohio. By complaint, filed 
April 26, 1917, it alleges that defendant’s refusal to permit 
complainant to load carload shipments over the platform 
of defendant’s freight house at East Thirty-eight street, 
Cleveland, while extending such facilities to other shippers, 
subjects complainant to undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

There are two platforms at the East Thirty-eighth street 
freight house, one on the east end and a small one on the 
west end which will accommodate but one car at a time. 
Five or six years ago the Ford Motor Car Company leased 
the small platform on the west end for the purpose of con- 
solidating less-than-carload lots into carload shipments. It 
installed scales on the platform and bore all the expense 
incident to consolidating and loading its shipments. Prior 
to March 2, 1916, defendant allowed all shippers to use 
both platforms for loading carload shipments. On that 
date this permission was withdrawn. 


The undue preference complained of results from the 
continued use by the Ford company of the west-end plat- 
form while the complainant and other shippers are obliged 
to use the team tracks. It was testified for complainant 
that the team tracks were in very bad condition, that the 
approach to the tracks was not paved, and that it was 
necessary to raise the trucks from which shipments are 
loaded into the cars from 8 inches to 24 inches in order 
to reach the level of the car floor. 


It was testified for defendant that the permission was 
withdrawn because it resulted in considerable congestion 
due to the practice of-shippers in holding less-than-carload 
lots on the platform awaiting a sufficient quantity to make 
up a-carload. Also that it caused delay in the unloading 
of inbound freight, of which there were said to be 103 car- 
loads ready to be placed at this freight house for unload- 
ing at the time of the withdrawal. For defendant it was 
admitted that the present practice is discriminatory, and 
it was stated that the lease to the Ford company would be 
canceled. 


We find that by permitting the Ford Motor Car Company 
to use its freight platform at Cleveland for consolidating 
less-than-carload shipments, while denying equal facilities 
to complainant, defendant subjects complainant to undue 
prejudice from which it will be required to desist. An 
order will be entered accordingly. 
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HIGH, RAIL-AND-WATER RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Rail-and-water rates that are higher than all-rail, on 
account of the high prices for everything a boat line uses, 
are not unreasonable at this time, although as a rule, in 
normal times, rail-and-water rates lower than all-rail may 
be expected. Therefore, in a tentative report on No. 9690, 
Eastern Short of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. Adiron- 
dack & St. Lawrence et al., Examiner J. Edgar Smith 
recommends its dismissal. Acceptance by the Commission 
of that recommendation means indirect approval of rail- 
and-water rates from interior points in the eastern shore 
counties of Virginia, generally three cents higher than the 
all-rail rates from points of origin on the rails of the 
N. Y. P & N., a branch of the Pennsylvania system which 
serves those two counties in the southern tip of the penin- 
sula between Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. The 
rail-and-water rates are made from the wharves of the 
Pocomoke and Occohannock lines of the Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake & Atlantic Company, also a branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania, which owns the boats. The rates under attack were 
those put in when the Commission, at the request of the 
shippers, suspended its order directing the divorce of the 
railroad and the steamship line. Prior to that time the 
rail-and-water rates were generally less than the all-rail. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a tentative re- 
- port on No. 9507, Sub-No. 1, and the main case under that 
number, Springston Lumber Company et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific et al., thinks there should be a revision of rates 
on pine and fir lumber from Harrison, Springston and Rose 
Lake, Idaho, to local points on the line of the Northern 
Pacific, east of Billings, Mont., in Montana, North Dakota 
and Minnesota, because, as he sees them, they are unjust 
and unduly prejudicial, because the rates to Minneapolis, 
for instance, are more than two cents above contempo- 
raneous rates from Spokane to Beach, N. D. He recom- 
mends that through routes and joint rates be ordered in 
accordance with that test of reasonableness and that the 
rates from the three points of origin to Beach be main- 
tained as maxima between Billings and Beach. 


RATES ON POTATOES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on I. and S. No. 1151 and related 
formal complaints, Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty proposes 
a report holding that the increases proposed on potatoes 
from the potato sections of Minnesota, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and the Dakotas to the south, southeast, southwest and 
the east had not been justified; also that the existing rates 
on potatoes from and to the same points, attacked in the 
formal complaints consolidated for hearing and decision 
with the suspension case, had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 

When the Commission adopts this report the end will 
have come for the general increase in potato rates sug- 
gested by carriers in Western Trunk Line territory in the 
spring of 1917 coincidently with the effort of the eastern 
earriers to procure a fifteen per cent advance on classes 
and commodities. 

Within a month from the time the Commission decided 
the fifteen per cent case, in which it said the western 
carriers had not shown the need of increased revenue, the 
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western carriers filed the tariffs under suspension asking 
for-this general increase in rates on potatoes. Th: exam. 
iner cannot see that they have improved their cas in the 
year since that time. He holds that fourth sectio:: relig 
should be denied generally, but without prejudice to the 
Burlington and Milwaukee to make specific showing with 
regard to their own situation. 


SWITCHING AT SAN FRANCISCO 


The Trafic World Washington Burcay, 


As Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry views the facts 
placed before him in No. 9728, California Canneries Com. 
pany vs. Southern Pacific et al., an unlawful and unduly 
discriminatory state of affairs exists in San Francisco jn 
the relations between the Southern Pacific and the Beit 
Railroad owned and operated by the California State Har. 
bor Commissioners. The unlawfulness consists in tie facts 
that the Belt Railroad does not file its tariffs imposing 
charges on the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
the Southern Pacific pays the Belt Railroad for switching 
cars to and from industries on the belt rails. _ 

The undue discrimination consists in the fact that the 
Southern Pacific pays and absorbs the belt line’s switch- 
ing charges on both competitive and non-competitive traf. 
fic while refusing to pay and absorb for switching per- 
formed on non-competitive traffic by the Santa Fe, even 
when it has had the line haul. 

By absorbing the switching charges of the belt line 
on non-competitive traffic, the tentative report says, the 
Southern Pacific discriminates against non-competitive 
traffic turned over to it by the Santa Fe for delivery*on 
the industry track of the complainant. The latter, situated 
on a Santa Fe sidetrack, is in competition with the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, the plant of which is located 
on the rails of the state-owned belt railroad. The com- 
petition for raw material for canning is so great that, in 
1915 and 1916, the complainant said, it was not able to can 
tomatoes because the margin on them is so narrow that 
after it had borne the switching charges on three car 
loads of raw tomatoes, needed for the production of one 
carload of canned tomatoes, it could not compete with the 
packing corporation because the latter was able to sell 
canned tomatoes for two and a half cents a dozen cans less 
than the cost of production by the complainant. 


The case was submitted on an agreed statement of fact, 
the only question in issue being whether there is such 4 
similarity of transportation conditions that it was undue 
discrimination for the Southern Pacific to absorb the 
switching charges of the belt railroad on non-competitive 
traffic, while refusing to absorb the switching charges of 
the Santa Fe on non-competitive traffic on which the Santa 
Fe had had the line haul. 

According to a decision of the California railroad com: 
mission there is not such a similarity of transportation col 
ditions as to make the action of the Southern Pacific ur 
duly discriminatory. 

Attorney-Examiner Gerry, however, came to an exactly 
opposite conclusion. He said there is no dissimilarity in 
transportation conditions. He said the rates had not 
been shown to be unreasonable, as alleged by the com 
plainant. 

Another stipulated fact was that the Southern Pacifi¢ 
absorbs the switching charge on non-competitive trafic 
on which the Santa Fe had the line haul, when such traf 
fic was destined to wharves for the trans-Pacific or coast 
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wise trade. That absorption, however, is being made so 
as to keep San Francisco on a parity with other ports. 

In the tentative report the attorney-examiner points 
out that the failure of the belt railroad to file with the 
Commission the tariffs showing its charges on interstate 
traffic is a violation of tariff circular 18-A, and also of the 
conference ruling which compelled the New Orleans belt 
line to file its tariffs and New York state to file, in behalf 
of its ferry, concurrences in tariffs naming passenger 
fares made with the ferry constituting a part of the 
through route over which joint rates applied. 

The complainant demanded reparation, but Mr. Gerry 
pointed out that the testimony about the loss of tomato 
canning business is not definite enough to warrant an 
award of reparation, because the switching charge was 
said to be part of the cause for the complainant’s retire- 
ment, during the years mentioned, from the tomato can- 
ning business. The witness estimated that the additional 
cost imposed on the complainant by reason of the failure 


to absorb switching on non-competitive traffic amounted | 


to $10 a car. 

Assuming that the federal commission will require the 
Southern Pacific to remove the discrimination and it elects 
to withdraw its offer to absorb on competitive traffic, 
there will be a conflict in the state and interstate rates 
because, under the decision of the California commission 
there is no undue discrimination because there is not a 
similarity of transportation conditions on which such a 
finding can be made, as to intrastate business. 

Under former decisions of the federal commission, the 
Southern Pacific is under no obligations to absorb. switch- 


»ing charges, on either competitive or non-competitive busi- 


ness. Therefore, it will have the power to obey an order 
to remove discrimination by withdrawing absorptions. 


THE COAL PRICE CONTROVERSY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Railroads hereafter will purchase their coal at the full 
market price and cars will be evenly distributed at all 


> mines, under an arrangement reached April 18 by the 
' railroad and fuel administrations. 
'after President Wilson intervened to settle differences 
' between Fuel Administrator Garfield and John Skelton 
/ Williams, director of purchases for the Railroad Adminis- 
» tration. 


The plan was accepted 


The Fuel Administration objected to sales of coal to 


: railroads at prices less than those charged other con- 


sumers and to the system whereby railroads gave a 100 


» ber cent car supply to mines supplying coal for railroad 
use, while other mines suffered from car .shortage. 


In a short time, appearances now indicate, one of the 


» big questions respecting railroad operations and railroad 
/tegulation will be as to where the burdens of the trans- 
| portation system shall be placed. 
ing, it will be a question of bookkeeping, for, in the end, 


In one way of speak- 


the cost will be distributed over the whole country. 
Intima‘ions that the deficit shown by the railroads dur- 


» ing the first two months of this year are due, in part, to 
»the government taking a discount off published rates and 


fares rai-ed the question as to whether that kind of prac- 
tice is « good one. It might be an excusable one, it is 
argued, if, when the government was due to make large 
expenditures on freight and passenger accounts, the 
amount of cash available for that purpose was compara- 
tively sriall. The easiest way to conserve the revenues 
of the War Department would be to have the freight and 
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passenger bills cut down, but in the end the deficit would 
have to be made up, either by direct appropriations from 
the Treasury to make good the guarantee to the railroads 
or by increases in freight rates, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, would be passed on to the consumer. 

The dispute between the coal mine operators, backed 
by the Fuel Administration, and the Railroad Administra- 
tion as to how much the railroads shall pay for fuel is 
similar in character, with this distinction: Coal mine 
operators are not free to raise their prices to the general 
public. Whatever concession in price the Railroad Ad- 
ministration might obtain would be at the expense of the 
operators, at least until such time as they can find a way 
for recouping the loss they declare they will suffer if 
compelled to make a lower price on railroad than on other 
fuel. The Railroad Administration intimates that if it 
must pay full price for coal, rates on coal must go up. 

The difference between the Garfield price and the price 
the Railroad Administration thinks should be made for 
the benefit of the carriers is about $40,000,000. The Fuel 
Administration people are talking as if the $40,000,000 
saving the Railroad Administration is trying to achieve 
would be just that much saved for the stockholders of 
the railroad companies, the properties of which have 
been taken over by the government. But, inasmuch as 
fuel has always been charged to operating expenses and 
there has never been even an intimation that it might 
be made a burden on the corporate funds of the company, 
it is impossible to conceive how the saving would be for 
the benefit of the stockholders. : The benefit would go to 
the government, inasmuch as, by -whatever sum it can 
decrease operating expenses, by just that much can the 
operating income be increased. If the operating income 
happens to be larger than the amount guaranteed to the 
railroad, the government takes the excess. In no way, 
therefore, could the saving inure to the benefit of the rail- 
road stockholders. 


The negotiations between the operators, for whom the 
Fuel Administrator went to the front, and the Railroad 
Administration, for which John Skelton Williams has been 
the spokesman, have been complicated, at least so far as 
the public is concerned, by,a dispute as to the amount 
of coal that has béen mined this year. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration and the National Coal Association, acting 
together, have pointed to idle men and to weeks when 
the production has fallen below the production of the cor- 
responding period in 1917, as showing that a serious sit- 
uation is confronting the country. In making up statistics 
the mine operators have not been counting cars assigned 
for railroad fuel, because such equipment is not counted, 
except under certain conditions, in making the pro rata 
distribution. By following that method they have been 
able to show a commercial coal production smaller than 
last year. The Railroad Administration, to counteract 
the effect of such statistics, has put out a table showing 
that 6,441 more cars of coal have been loaded from Jan- 
uary 1 to the end of the first week in April than in the 
corresponding period in 1917. At times the negotiations 
have come near the boundary between good feeling and 
bad blood. 

If the government is taking a discount off freight rates 
and passenger fares and the Railroad Administration had 
made good its insistence on a price for railroad fuel be- 
low the price for others, then the difference between the 
saving made for the War Department and the saving made 
for the Railroad Administration would have to be paid out 
of the $500,000,000 revolving fund, if the operating in- 
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come were not up to the amount guaranteed to the rail- 
roads in the contracts which are yet to be made. 


Conflicting Views. 


The Director-General of Railroads disagreed with the 
Fuel Administrator as to the coal situation. Coincidentally 
with the issuance of a statement by Dr. Garfield saying 
the Fuel Administration was seriously alarmed over the 
coal situation, Mr. McAdoo’s office gave out figures show- 
ing that from January 1 to the end of the first week in 
April, the mines loaded 6,441 more cars than in the same 
period of 1917. The loss in January was over 79,000 cars, 
but that has all been made up since then. Mr. McAdoo 
counts all coal, while the Fuel Administration figures ap- 
pear to exclude railroad coal. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield sounded warning in a formal 
statement that “unless there is immediate and material 
improvement in car supply efficiency, the country faces 
the certainty of a serious shortage of bituminous coal.” 

The mines of the country showed an average loss in 
production due to car shortage of 23.3 per cent for the 
last week in March, the Fuel Administrator said. In the 
fields of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio the average loss due 
to car shortage was 22.6 per cent. 

Coal operators believe that what has been said to them 
in connection with the efforts of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to get coal for locomotives at a price below that 
established by the Fuel Administration is a threat that 
if the railroads are compelled to pay the latter price they 
will pass on the expenses by having the President in- 
crease rates on coal eight or ten cents a ton. The coal 
operators insist that the Railroad Administration has 
nothing to offer them in return for concessions in prices 
which, if made, they figure, would entail a reduction in 
the gross revenue of the operators amounting to forty 
million dollars. The operators think the general public 
should stand that increase in the cost of operating the 
railroads rather than that the burden should be put on the 
operators. : 

The official view on the coal situation, issued April 16 
by the Railroad Administration, is shown in the following 
statement of the number of cars of coal of all kinds, loaded 
on all lines, in January, February and March and for the 
first week of April, for the years 1918 and 1917, compara- 


tively: 
January 











1J18 1917 Decrease 
Anthracite .....0<. 127,049 140,927 13.878 
 n.ckscns eens 19,707 16,‘ 70 2,837 (Increase) 
Bituminous . 658,236 726,367 68,131 
| error 804,992 884,164 79,172 (Decrease) 
February 
1918 1917 Increase 
py rs 143,766 136,882 6,884 
NN 17,475 15,300 2,175 
Bituminous ....... 727,710 705,519 22,191 
REE attéedsvawns 888,951 857,701 31,250 (Increase) 
Mareh 
1918 1917 Increase 
AMEDTECHE 20 ccccce 210,076 201,665 ®,411 
~~. ere 13,189 16,269 3,080 (Decrease) 
Bituminous ....... 960,202 918,920 41,282 
SD icawexawou es 1,183,467 1,136,854 46,613 (Increase) 





*Loss in lignite was not occasioned by car supply, as 10% 
more cars were furnished for lignite coal than last year. 


First Week in April . 
1918 1917 Increase 








Amtiyaette § ...ccccc 43,642 41,526 2,116 
OO ern 2,083 2,744 661 (Decrease) 
Bituminous ....... 187,463 181,168 6,295 

MD. av ncacacawee 233,188 225,438 7,750 (Increase) 





_*Loss in lignite was not occasioned by car supply, as prac- 
tically the same number of cars were furnished for lignite coal 
this year as last. 
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Apri 
For the year to date the situation sums ~~ as follows: 
ecrease = [ncreage 
i tlt Wi ick as ccidcddecteekedel to tt2 Coes re 
I SN he eahas 31 dai sult i 
Month of March............ Siea searnasteats none Gionate cteaiats 46-613 
a a ee er ee rr es ee oe 7.75) a 
DE cca hennitnnuslseenssmiahebediiakinns 79,172 85.60 oo 
BCTORNG, TORS GUO BOGE oa ene Foccccncnse Sedaneescineces “ 6,441 sum 
The unprecedented weather conditions in January wep dence 
responsible for the decrease in coal loading in that month, ang MM ers, | 
it can readily be seen that notwithstanding the very heavy log ae 
in loading in January, the loading since has increased untij servic 
the production, at the end of the first week in April, shows Am 
an increase over last year of 6,441 cars. q is the 
Fuel Administration’s View fuel. 
The officially stated views of the Fuel Administration, and F 
regarding the coal shortage resulting from insufficient ae 
transportation, issued by the Fuel Administration April a 
15, is as follows: ciency 
The United States Fuel Administration is gravely con “8°,” 
cerned over the serious falling off in coal production which The 
has become apparent since the beginning of the coal yea prefer 
on April 1. Despite the many measures adopted by thee)" 
Fuel Administration to increase production and facilitate first t 
distribution, the supply of bituminous coal of the country priorit 
fell off 1,500,000 tons, or 14 per cent, during the week ended Patt 
April 6, as compared with the preceding week, according to try - 
the reports of the U. S. Geological Survey. non 
Some part of this loss was due to failure of mine labor pe 
on April 1, Mitchel Day, the anniversary of the enactment month 
of the 8-hour law. With the exception of two weeks dur IM orence 
ing the hardest weather of the winter, the daily bituminous rapiq 
production was lowered during the week ending April (f% of the 
more than at any time since the Fuel Administration wal onsun 
organized. at the 
A large part of this falling off in production, however, The 
is due to the continued lack of transportation service a a 
evidenced by the shortage of cars placed at the mines to inte 
be loaded. This is due to the general pressure of warm ™@2Y 
traffic on the railroads. hereto: 
Car shortage reports for the week ended April 6 are notM™ or rat 
yet available, but for the week ended March 30 the mines pecays 
throughout the country showed an average loss in produc wage 
tion due to car shortage of 23.3 per cent. road A 
In the fields of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio the average ‘ion, x 
- loss due to car shortage was 22.6 per cent. In one of these, the ot! 
aaa: and central Ohio field, the loss was 34.2 peri of a ny 
cent. 
In the Pennsylvania fields the loss in production due to ni - 
car shortage averaged 32.4 per cent. illustra 
In the New River and Winding Gulf and Pocahontas in the 
fields, which supply the low volatile coal vitally needeif™ pointed 
by the navy and the merchant marine for bunker purposes other f 
loss in production due to car shortage was 24.4 per cent. ? 
In the high volatile fields of southern West Virginia ani "728 
the Fairmont, the average loss in production due to caf In TI 
shortage was 50.3 per cent. The southern high volatile M® as jr Jc 
fields lost 41.6 per cent and the Fairmont fields 59.1 per 
cent. road A 
Cumberland Piedmont field showed a loss of production fm ‘Uustries 
of 15.6 per cent due to car shortage. Toad Ac 
The mine fields in Kentucky, the southern Appalachial M he was 
fields and the southwestern Virginia fields showed an aver MM tries p 
age loss in production of 29.7 per cent due to car shortage. ee 
On the other hand, in the Alabama, Kansas, Missouri jm "eek o 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Iowa, Rocky Mountain and Pacific ™ section 
Coast fields, the car service was within 5 per cent of no" i apparen 
mal. Except for Alabama, the bulk of the output of thes ascertai 
mines goes into domestic consumption, and is utilized wes 
of the Mississippi River. It does not enter into the tras |“"8Po 
portation problem in the congested eastern territory. age of 
This continued shortage of cars at the mines in the fielis Meaning 
supplying the eastern industrial territory has had tl loading 
effect of keeping mine labor idle for days at a time, all used j 
in some of the fields has cut the working time to one = 
two days a week. Under these conditions the mine work 
ers, unable to maintain themselves and their families 
their curtailed pay, have been tempted by the steady et Accor: 
ployment offered by the war industries in the manufacturg™ Men, Mr 
ing centers. ing the 
The Fuel Administration is gravely apprehensive, lest among t 
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jabor supply of the bituminous mining industry. Even a 
short continuance of these car supply conditions will re- 
sult in the forcing out of the mining fields the labor which 
the mining operators and the Fuel Administration may 
fnd it impossible to replace, even if the railroads are un- 
able to offer a full car supply to the mines later in the 
summer. Reports to the Fuel Administration give evi- 
dence of unrest and dissatisfaction among the mine work- 
ers, Who throughout the past year have given patriotic 
service, even when it meant a personal sacrifice. 

Among the causes of disturbance curtailing production 
js the unsettled situation regarding contracts for railroad 
fuel, This question is under consideration by the Railroad 
and Fuel Administrators and will be settled at the earliest 
moment possible. 

The Fuel Administration is convinced that unless there 
is immediate and material improvement in car supply effi- 
ciency, the country faces the certainty of a serious short- 
age of bituminous coal. 

The Fuel Administration will undertake to see that the 
preferred classes included in Preference List No. 1 of the 
Priority Committee of the War Industries Board are the 
first to receive their supply of ‘the limited supply. This 
priorities list includes domestic consumers of coal. 

Patriotic co-operation by the domestic users of the coun- 
try in the effort of the Fuel Administration to secure the 
“early ordering” of next winter’s domestic coal supply has 
filled up many of the retail dealers of the country with or- 
ders which cannot be delivered for weeks or possibly 
months. These consumers will be given their proper pref- 
erence, however, and their coal will be delivered just as 
rapidly as the railroads can move it. The uncertain state 
of the supply makes it imperative that every domestic 
consumer should have his order in the hands of his dealer 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The coal situation seems to be approaching the stage 
where something must be done to prevent the closing of 
many more mines. Commercial traffic men who have 
heretofore specialized more on rail rates than on service, 
or rates of pay for mines, were brought into the matter 
because there was a threat of conflict between the Rail- 
road Administration on one side and the Fuel Administra- 
tion, mine operators, miners, and commercial bodies on 
the other. The Fuel Administration enlisted the services 
of anumber of men who have been prominent in activities 
that make them known in organizations of shippers. For 
illustration, D. F. Hurd, who has been a prominent worker 
in the National Industrial Traffic League, has been ap- 
pointed fuel administrator for northern Ohio and, with 
other fuel administrators, was in Washington for a week, 


trying to roll away some of the clouds. 































In The Traffic World of April 13 it was made to appear 
as if John Skelton Williams, financial director in the. Rail- 
toad Administratinon, was co-operating with the War In- 
dustries Board in what looked like an attack on the Rail- 
toad Administration, because it was made to appear that 
he was subscribing to the declaration of the War Indus- 
tries Board that the car shortage at the mines during the 
week of March 23 was nearly 21 per cent. Car service 
section officials suggested that the shortage was more 
apparent than real, on the theory that shortages are 
ascertained on a commercial coal, and not whole-coal 
'raasportation. That is to say, the allegation of a short- 
age of nearly twenty per cent was to be understood as 
meaning a shortage of that amount in cars available for 


loading commercial coal and not all coal, because the cars 
Wed in {ransporting railroad coal were not counted. 


Position of John Skelton Williams. 

According to the understanding of the commercial traffic 
hen, Mr. Williams is not to be counted among those attack- 
ing the Railroad Administration, even if he is counted 
along those subscribing to the proposition that, during a 
given period, there was a shortage of cars at the mines, 
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because he is insisting on the railroads obtaining a full 
supply of coal at reduced prices. 

As they see Mr. Williams, his insistence on a full supply 
of coal for the railroads, at a reduced price, is one of 
the causes of the unsatisfactory condition. Under the 
rule insisted on by the railroads and acquiesced in by Mr. 
Williams, mines furnishing coal for railroads are to re- 
ceive 100 per cent of cars for railroad fuel and cars as- 
signed for such purposes are not to be counted against 
the rating of the mine for commercial purposes. That 
is to say, if the rating of a mine company is 150 cars 
and the output of one of its mines rated at fifty cars daily 
is devoted to railroad fuel, then if that operation receives 
100 cars a day, the report will show that that mine re- 
ceived only fifty per cent of its requirements. For com- 
mercial purposes its rating is 100 cars a day, but it re- 
ceived 50 cars for railroad fuel and only 50 for com- 
mercial purposes. As a matter of fact, it received cars 
for two-thirds of its rated capacity. 

The Fuel Administration endeavored to persuade the 
Railroad Administration that it should not insist on a 100 
per cent car supply and a lower rate on its coal at the 
same time. The commercial traffic managers are backing 
the Fuel Administration, as a rule. They argue that mine 
operators should not be asked to furnish coal for the 
railroads at a price lower than that fixed for the public 
by the Fuel Administration, because there cannot possibly 
be any overproduction. The railroads have always in- 
sisted on a price lower than the general public has been 
able to obtain, on the theory that the mine operator is 
relieved of all worry about cars when he has a railroad 
fuel contract, so as to assure continuous operation of 
at least part of his mines, while the man who has not a 
railroad contract must worry about cars and run the risk 
of losing on a commercial contract because he cannot ob- 
tain cars. 

At present railroads are insisting on prices on coal for 
them ten per cent “above cost.” Operators, however, in- 
sist that prices offered by the railroads, through the pur- 
chasing officials over whom Mr. Williams has control, are 
not ten per cent over real cost, but, generally speaking, 
only ten per cent over actual outlay for labor, powder and 
royalty, leaving nothing for overhead or depletion. Yet 
they are insisting that the operators obtain an advantage 
because, on the railroad contracts offered to them, they 
can make operating arrangements that will relieve them 
from possible losses in commercial contracts. The oper- 
ators, backed by the Fuel Administration, contend that 
the railroad contracts make it impossible for them to pay 
expenses. The result is they must close their mines that 
cannot be operated at a profit when the losses made on 
railroad coal overbalance the profits made on coal sold 
to the general public at prices fixed by the Fuel Admin- 
istration. 

The commercial traffic managers, as a rule, back the 
operators and add that the operators are losing their labor 
supply. Much of the labor is foreign-born that understands 
nothing about the war and cares less, if it is not actually 
hostile. Their influence is being exerted to make the rail- 
roads pay the same as the rest of the country, so that 
every possible miner may be retained in the mines. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
February, 1918, shows 3,921 cars held overtime, or a per- 
centage of 02.61, as against 3,745 cars, a percentage of 
02.52, for February, 1917. 





MILLING IN TRANSIT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Milling-in-transit privileges throughout the country are 
under consideration by the Railroad Administration traf- 
fic men, and grain and flour men believe an effort will be 
made to impose a charge of at least one cent per 100 
pounds on such privilege, with a view to cutting it down 
as much as possible. Such a charge in many places would 
be prohibitive, it is asserted, except when there is a 
runaway market. ie 


BOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Announcement is expected soon that the government 
will put boats and barges on the lower Mississippi. Di- 
rector-General McAdoo is understood to have approved 
that part of the inland waterways committee plan before 
he went out on the Liberty Loan trip, disapproving the 
proposal to put more boats and barges on the upper Mis- 
sissippi. There are boats and barges on the upper Mis- 
sissippi now, carrying ore southward to St. Louis. Some 
complaint has been made by upper Mississippi communi- 
ties that that line benefits practically only one shipper, 
and that if the government intends to be fair it should 
put on more boats so as to carry general business. 


RAILWAY ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


Formal announcement of the organization of the Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment for the eastern district is made 
in circular No. 22 issued by Director-General McAdoo, as 


follows: 


In conformity with General Order No. 13, Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1 met in the city of Washington at its 
office, Room 733, Southern Railway Building, Washington, 
D. C., and have organized and are ready for the transac- 
tion of such business as may come before it as provided in 
General Order No. 13. 

The officers and members of this board are as follows: 
Chas. P. Neill, chairman; L. E. Sheppard, vice-chairman; 
F. A. Burgess, W. N. Doak, J. W. Higgins, Albert Phillips, 
Jno. G. Walber and E. T. Whiter. 

The board has designated the following dates as the be- 
ginning of each of its regular monthly meetings during 
the remaining portion of the year 1918: May 7, June 4, 
July 8, August 6, September 3, October 8, November 7 and 
December 3. 

Attention is called to the provisions of the memorandum 
of understanding annexed to General Order No. 13, as fol- 
lows: Article 10 provides the manner in which contro- 
versies will be submitted to the board through the Divi- 
sion of Labor of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. Every case submitted, except the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Commission of Eight, which is transferred to 
this board as provided in Article 6, should be accompanied 
by evidence that its submission is approved by the chief 
operating officer of the railroad upon which the contro- 
versy has arisen and by the chief executive officer of the 
organization concerned. Where two or more organizations 
are jointly concerned, the submission should be joint, if 
practicable. . 

Article 11 expressly precludes a consideration by the 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 of any matter unless 
officially referred to it in the manner prescribed in the 
memorandum of understanding. 

Article 14 requires that in each case an effort should be 
made to present a joint concrete statement of facts as tu 
any controversy. Statements of fact, whether joint or 
separate, should be sufficiently comprehensive to give an 
understanding of the controversy that the board is called 
upon to decide. Where briefs, or additional evidence, are 
to follow, notice thereof should accompany the submission. 
Where additional matter is to follow the submission, the 
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case will not be transmitted to the Board of Adjustmey 
by the Division of Labor until the additional data shay 
have been received. 

It is requested that three copies of the joint concrej, 
statement be filed with the Division of Labor for matte 
of record and for the information of the board. Briefs 
and documentary evidence need not be furnished in dupli. 
cate, but whenever possible, should be attached to the thre 
copies of the joint statement. 









LAKE SERVICE AND RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay, 

In order to relieve congestion in car service the Directop. 
General of Railroads announced April 18 that he has estab. 
lished a lake-line service between Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Buffalo. 

The new line will be known as the Lehigh Valley Trans. 
portation Company and will serve all eastern trunk lines 
over a common terminal at Buffalo. Additional ships 
will be added as the service requires. 

Cars held up on western roads by the congestion on 
central lines will be moved east by way of the lakes ani 
railroad lines east of Buffalo. — 

All-rail rates will prevail in both directions, so that in 
case of congestion on the railroads the freight can be 
immediately diverted to the lake. The rates include ma 
rine insurance. 
From remarks of traffic men in the Railroad Adminis. 
tration shippers believe that in a short time tariffs will 
be filed bringing all lake-and-rail, ocean-and-rail, and Gulf: 
and-rail rates up to the level of all-rail rates, thereby 
abolishing differential rail-and-water rates everywhere in 
the country. This is the belief of persons interested in 
lake-and-rail routes. They believe also that when E. J. 
Henry, of the Lehigh Valley Transportation Company, is 
placed in charge of package boats on the Great Lakes, 
he will require the northwest to use Lake Superior routes 
and the middle and southwest to use Lake Michigan on 
eastbound business, if not on business both ways. The 
government is expected to operate nine boats on Lake 
Michigan and seventeen an Lake Superior, depriving the 
owners of package boat lines on the Great Lakes of their 
floating property so as to be able to use it elsewhere as 
quickly as the need is demonstrated. 





































ERIE CANAL TO BE USED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureow. 


Announcement from Director-General McAdoo’s office 
April 17 that the Railroad Administration had decided t0 
construct and put into operation a line of barges on the 
Erie Canal as quickly as possible, is taken to mean thal 
wherever there is a showing of probable benefit the Direc 
tor-General will order the construction of canal and rive! 
craft to be used in conjunction with the rail systems of 
the country. Such moves on the part of the Director 
General will be in accordance with the policy which Cor 
gress is believed to have desired to inaugurate when it 
passed the Panama Canal part of the act to regulate com 
merce directing the Commission to establish proportional 
rates to and from ports for use in making up through rail 
and water routes. 

The Erie Canal itself was not taken over. That prop 
erty belongs to'the state of New York. It may be subject 
to seizure by the national government and then again it 
may not be. For the purpose of operation seizure of the 
canal itself would be an unnecessary act, raising question 
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of law, the settlement of which would not contribute an 
jota to the successful prosecution of the war. 

As the owner of barges, the railroad administration will 
stand in relation to the owner of the canal the same 
as any other common carrier or private carrier desiring to 
use that roadway. It will stand in the relation to the road- 
way just the same as the old common carriers by wagon 
and stage coach used to stand to the owners of the high- 
ways when it was the rule that the shipper should make 
ithe best bargain respecting rates that he could force from 
a common carrier. It will stand in relation to the owner 
the same aS common carriers stood under one of the earli- 
est railroad regulation laws this country had, namely, the 
statutes of the general court of the state of Massachu- 
setts. The legislature of that state assumed that one com- 
pany would furnish the rails and road way to be used by 
common carriers or shippers who had the money and 
the desire to furnish vehicles of their own. 

Nearly every canal and river in the country has been 
subjected to a scrutiny with a view to having the railroad 
administration place boats on it. The government’s de- 
termination to operate boats on the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers was taken soon after the President took over 
the railroads. The question as to what streams and canals 
offer opportunities for successful intergration with the rail- 
roads of the country is considered primarily, not by the 
railroad administration itself, but by an inland transporta- 
tion committee of which Major-General Wm. L. Black, chief 
of the corps of engineers of the U. S. Army, is the chair- 
man. That committee recommended the placing of barges 
on the Erie Canal. In announcing the determination to 
operate barges on the Erie Canal, Mr. McAdoo’s office, 
April 17, said: 

Director-General McAdoo announced here to-night that, 
acting upon the recommendations of the Committee on 
Inland Waterways of the Railroad Administration, he had 
decided to construct as quickly as possible and put into 
operation a line of barges to be operated by the govern- 
ment on the Erie Canal. The barges will be of modern 
construction, of the most approved type, and will be oper- 
ated in conjunction with and as a part of the General 
Railroad and Waterways Transportation System of the 
country under the control of the Director-General of Rail- 
roads. This will insure the complete co-ordination of the 
Erie Canal facilities with the railroad facilities, and it is 
hoped will greatly enlarge the available transportation 
facilities throughout eastern territory. G. A. Tomlinson 
of Duluth, Minn., a man of large practical experience in 
lake navigation, has been appointed general manager of 
the Erie Canal operations, including the construction of 
the barges and general equipment. Under government 
control of the railroads and the canal there can be diverted 
to the canal all of the traffic that can be handled to the 


best advantage by water, and the canal can be made in 
the highest degree serviceable in the present situation. 


Several hundred steel barges of about 700 tons each 
will be ordered immediately from construction companies 
on the Great Lakes. Each will cost about $60,000. 

The canal system is capable of carrying 10,000,000 tons 
of freight a season, and probably half of that amount will 
be hauled this year. ; 


TAKING OVER OF BOAT LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The taking over of steamship lines by the government 
April 13 is believed to have been precipitated by the de- 
termination of the Merchants & Miners Line to withdraw 
from the Norfolk-Providence traffic. The President as- 
signed no reason for the taking over nor has any an- 
houncement been made as to what kind of service will be 
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rendered by the boat lines. These lines in effect are 
extensions of rail systems, so their taking over would be 
deemed the logical step after the taking over of rail con- 
nections. The Morgan, Mallory and Clyde lines are rail- 
road affiliated. The Old Dominion, however, the one line 
owned in equal parts by southern railroads, is not taken 
over, while the connections of the transcontinental rail- 
roads have been. Nearly all their ships have been put 
into trans-oceanic service and government operation may 
have been ordered so as to minimize the financial loss 
brought about by the deprivation of physical property. 

The Director-General’s General Order No. 19 is as fol- 
lows: 

Pursuant to the proclamation of the President of the 
United States, the undersigned, as Director-General of Rail- 
roads, has taken possession and assumed control of the 
Clyde Steamship Company, Mallory Steamship Company, 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company and South- 
ern Steamship Company, at 12:01 a. m., Saturday, April 13, 
1918. Until further order it is directed that: 

First: All officers, agents and employes of said steam- 
ship lines may continue in the performance of their pres- 
ent regular duties, reporting to the same officers as hereto- 
fore and on the same terms of employment. 

Second: Any officer, agent or employe desiring to retire 
from his employment shall give the usual and seasonable 
notice to the proper officer to the end that there may be 
no interruption or impairment of the transportation service 
required for the successful conduct of the war and the 
needs of general commerce. 

In circular No. 23 Director-General McAdoo has author- 
ized L. J. Spence to form a coastwise steamship advisory 
committee from among the officers of coastwise lines 
taken over. Mr. Spence is to report to the directors of 
the marine section of transportation. 

The Director-General’s circular No. 23 is as follows: 

1. For the administration of the Coastwise Steamship 
Lines, under control of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, the Coastwise Steamship Advisory Committee is 
hereby created, with office at 165 Broadway, New York 
City. ‘ 

2. L. J. Spence is appointed chairman, with authority 
to form the Coastwise Steamship Advisory Committee from 
the officers of the following steamship lines: 

Clyde Steamship Company, Mallory Steamship Company, 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Company, Ocean 
Steamship Company, Old Dominion Steamship Company, 
Southern Pacific Steamship Lines and Southern Steamship 
Company. 

3. The chairman of the Coastwise Steamship Advisory 
Committee will report to the manager, marine section, of 
the division of transportation, and will exercise supervision 
and direction of all coastwise lines under control of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 


VENUE OF RAILROAD SUITS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
By means of General Order 18-A Director-General Mc 
Adoo April 19 modified his order prohibiting venue of 
suits against railroads under federal control so as to make 
it lie in the county or district in which the plaintiff re- 
sided at the time the cause of action accrued or in the 
county or district in which cause of action arose. 


RETURN OF CARS TO SOUTHEAST 


W. C. Kendall, manager of the car service section of 
the Railroad Administration, issued, under date of April 
8, his bulletin No. 10 to all railroads, as follows: 

The situation in the southeast, with respect to ventilated 
and refrigerator cars for transportation of the early per- 
ishable crops, is fast becoming acute, and it will be neces- 
sary that energetic measures be taken in order to protect 
that traffic. 

We cannot impress upon you too strongly the necessity 
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for returning the cars owned by the roads in that territory 
promptly, issuing instructions which will prevent delays 
to both the loaded and empty movement at local terminals 
and interchange points and in road and switching move- 
ment. 

At our request the various lines serving that territory 
are furnishing a check showing the location of their ven- 
tilated cars on foreign roads, and we intend to compare 
these statements furnished in order to make certain that 
the holding roads are reducing the number of such cars 
charged to their rails which are at home in that section, 
and we sincerely trust that the number so charged to your 
respective lines will show a continuous. decrease. 

We take this occasion to call your attention to the fact 
that Regulation 2 of General Order C. S. 1 is still in effect 
and should be rigidly enforced, especially with respect to 
the cars at home in the southeast. 

Please acknowledge receipt and advise that you have 
taken some definite action toward attaining the end de- 
sired. 


STEEL RAIL REQUIREMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

On account of war demands for open hearth steel it 
is probable the railroads of the country in 1918 will be 
compelled to use a greater tonnage of Bessemer rails than 
ever before. The War Industries Board is discussing the 
subject of rail requirements with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration with a view to coming to an undefstanding with 
the part of the government that is operating the carriers. 

In normal times the production of steel rails, both open 
hearth and Bessemer, in round figures, is 3,000,000 net 
tons. In 1916 the railroads were too poor to buy as much 
new rail as they could have used. The production was 
2,845,518 gross tons and consumption 2,340,468 tons. Last 
year some were still poor and unable to buy, so they did 
not keep up their tracks as well as their maintenance 
of way engineers thought they should. In addition they 
were hampered by the fact that war requirements were 
pressing the steel mills. 

At present, on account of intermittent fuel supply, there 
is a relatively large shortage of open hearth steel. The 
War Industries Board, charged with an equitable distribu- 
tion of steel among all essential industries, is suggesting 
a larger use of Bessemer rail because the demands on 
the open hearth production are such that it is out of the 
question even to think of meeting the carrier requirements 
out of the supply of open hearth steel. 


This question as to what kind of rails the mills may 
supply in 918 arose in connection with estimates as to 
steel rail requirements submitted to Director-General Mc- 
Adoo by the presidents of the eastern railroads taken 
under federal control. The estimates submitted by the 
railroads surprised those who are trying to make the 
equitable distribution. While the figures have not been 
made public, there is no hesitancy in saying they call 
for more tons of open hearth rails than the railroads 
can hope to obtain during the year. It is suspected that 
the men who made the estimates thought this a good 
time to take up the slack that accumulated in 1916 and 
1917, without stopping to think that the demand for open 
hearth steel for war purposes cannot be met by substi- 
tuting Bessemer. The war requirements must be met with 
the kind of steel for which requisition has been made. 
Bessemer steel may be substituted for open hearth in the 
making of rails. Generally Bessemer rails are not con- 
sidered as good as open hearth, but the Southern used 
them until a few years ago, with comparative satisfaction. 
The suggestion is now made that rails of that kind shall 
be used on all except the main tracks. 

While no final action has been taken, it is deemed 
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probable the estimates for new rails will be cut to the 
bone, so that the tonnage used will be at least no greater 
than in 1917, and as large a percentage as possible of 
Bessemer rails will be substituted. The aim will be to 
prevent a slowing up in rail transportation because the 
need therefor is greater now than ever, even if the 
potential supply of steel rails is considerably smaller. 
Production may be increased, but the chances are against 
that, because men for the army will have to be taken 
from the industries, notwithstanding the efforts that wil] 
be made by the military authorities to prevent a crippling 
of essential industries. 


B. & O. TO USE PA. TERMINAL. 

W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads, announced 
at El Paso, Tex., April 17 that he had authorized the 
use by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad of the Pennsylvania 
terminal in New York. Mr. McAdoo said arrangements 
would be made without delay to carry this order into im- 
mediate effect. 


LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS 


The Railroad Administration April 16 issued the follow- 
ing statement of carload receipts of live stock at markets 
in the western district in March, being approximately a 
44 per cent increase compared with last year: 


1918 1917 Increase 
NS ee ae a ak oa 28,731 17,417 11,314 
ee eee 4,162 988 
I ip cea saa, pi d'e «wis mieca ale 12,445 9,322 
Sioux City, : 4,791 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Kansas City, 
Denver, Colo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARGAINS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

How much of the deficit in the operating income in the 
eastern district amounting, according to the latest report, 
to $145 per mile of line operated, is due to the fact that 
the government is not paying full rates on the freight 
it is having transported nor paying full fares for the 


troops That is one of the questions that has been asked 
recently nearly everywhere the financial situation of the 
railroads has been discussed. The intimation is strong 
that a considerable hole in the operating income would 
be filled if the government paid as much for the service 
it requires of the carriers as does the general public for 
like services under similar conditions. 


No one will undertake to say how much of a discount 
the government is taking. No one would say it even if 
he knew the exact dollars and cents chargeable to that 
account, because that would afford an opportunity for 
calculation by the enemy as to the volume of war work 
being done by this country. How much good that would 
do him no one can say, especially in view of the fact that 
the government is supposed to be doing all it possibly 
can to bring the volume up to the point where it will 
smother the German army and navy and, if necessary, 
the German people. 

But it is suggested that in course of time it will be pos 
sible to advise the public that the appearance of a bad 
condition is not wholly attributable to the weather or to 
the decrease in efficiency brought about by failure fully to 
maintain the railroads, or to replace equipment as fast as 
it is worn out. 

It is assumed that when the President files tariffs mak 
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ing general increases in rates some kind of statement will 
be forthcoming to show that it is not the expense of doing 
ordinary business that has made it impossible for the rail- 
roads to meet expenses and have a margin left for paying 
dividends. 


LOCOMOTIVE STANDARDIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Specifications for twelve standard locomotives have been 
sent to individual railroads for comment and suggestion 
py H. T. Bentley, in charge of the attempt of the Director- 
General to standardize locomotives throughout the country. 
The specifications for the dozen are the result of work 
by a committee of the railroads and a committee of engine 
puilders. 

It is impossible at this time to make a prediction as 
to what will be the outcome of the effort at standardiza- 
tion. Mr. McAdoo is much taken with the idea. Writers 
have been praising the American tendency to standardize 
everything. The inclination has not had much effect on 
the designers of engines. Each railroad has had its own 
ideas as to what constitutes the ideal engine for a speci- 
fied service. The ideal changes from month to month. 
The result is dozens of slightly varying types. Twelve 
types would be a great reduction. 


However, those who went into the subject filled with 
enthusiasm are not all sticking. Recognition is being given 
to the fact that the differences in design are not the 
result of whims, but of honest efforts to overcome diffi- 
culties. Engines for the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, for 
instance, in certain characteristics, may be exactly the 
same as engines for the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, 
but in some particulars they must differ from the engines 
for northern service. It may be that twelve types will 
give variety enough for all.the railroads in the land, but 
a suspicion is arising that the dozen will not be enough 
and that perhaps it would be more profitable, at a time 
like this, to “let well enough alone,” although that has 
not been the motto. 

While the discussion as to design is going on no con- 
tracts are being made. Therefore, unless the standardiza- 
tion ideas result in some definite agreement that will make 
for progress, the time devoted to their formulation will 
result in delaying the construction of the much needed 
motive power. 


FREIGHT CAR ACTIVITY 


A. H. Smith, director of the eastern railroads, has issued 
a circular letter to the presidents of the roads in his 
district urging them to increase the activity of freight 
cars. 


“The shortage of freight equipment of all kinds is so 
great as to justify the adoption of every known method 
of increasing its activity, in order that the great volume 
of tonnage may be transported with the equipment avail- 
able,” says the letter. 


“Will you please have particular attention-given to the 
adoption of ways and means for increasing the average 
Mileage per car per day? Please have the matter given 
immediate attention and effective consideration, and ac- 
knowledge receipt.” 

No one in authority has made public a new idea as to 
how freight equipment activity can be increased since 
Director-General McAdoo proposed his clean-up week. Di- 
rector Smith, however, is believed to have put his finger 


on the spot where improvement can be made—that of 
increasing mileage. Testimony has been unanimous to 
the effect that cars are being loaded to the limit, if the 
man who is doing the loading knows the car is going to 
a destination where the men who do the weighing are 
not particular if the loading is one or two hundred above 
the limit, which usually is ten per cent more than the 
marked capacity. 

It is, however, questioned whether the mileage can be 
materially increased without reducing the number of cars 
in each train. The result, of such reduction might be a 
decrease instead of an increase in mileage. Those who 
have been pointing to higher mileage as the answer to the 
car shortage, rather than an increase in the number of 
cars, generally doubt whether there can be any material 
increase in mileage in advance of a big increase in motive 
power. 

If that is a correct answer to the query, it is submitted 
that the move the Railroad Administration is making 
toward obtaining more cars is not one that will commend 
itself to those who think they have made inquiries enough 
to enable them to have a reasonable judgment on the 
matter. The locomotive drivers, for years, have insisted 
that trains have been too heavy for efficient handling 
through the terminals. Out on the road, clear of terminals, 
they admit the engines will pull all that is usually at- 
tached to them, but in going through yards there is delay 
which would be avoided with lighter trains, they declare. 
The shippers, as a rule, do not pretend to have informa- 
tion that would be of value in the dispute between those 
who are advocating more cars without a much greater 
than proportionate increase in engines and those who 
think the way out of the morass is to build more engines 
and haul the cars more miles per day. They are inclined, 
however, to believe it would be better to have more en- 
gines. Their experience is that freight is on the road 
for weeks at a time, lying on sidetracks because, they 
are told, there are not enough engines to pull it. 


SHORT LINE TROUBLES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
Assuming that Director-General McAdoo will not change 
his view that he has discretion to dismiss railroads from 
federal control without their consent at any time prior 
to July 1, the American Short Line Railroad Association 
has decided to have a committee sit in Washington con- 
tinuously up to July 1 to help short line railroads in their 
negotiations with the Railroad Administration, with a 
view to persuading the Director-General to observe what 
they think is the law—namely, that Congress intended 
that the whole or no part of a railroad system should be 
taken over and that a railroad system consists not merely 
of the main stem, but all its parts, whether owned or 
merely connections necessary in making up through 
routes. That is the outcome of the convention of the 
short line association held in Washington last week. Part 
of the time was spent in a conference with John Bar- 
ton Payne, Mr. McAdoo’s legal adviser. 


The committee which is to sit in Washington is com- 
posed of B. B. Cain, vice-president of the Gulf, Texas & 
Western of Dallas; H. I. Moore, vice-president, Salt Lake 
& Utah, Salt Lake; C. D. Cass, general manager, Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls & Northern, Waterloo, Ia.; W. N. Blount, 
president, Birmingham & Southeastern, Union Springs, 
Ala.; Bird M. Robinson, president of the association and 
receiver of the Tennessee Railway; John W. Powell, vice- 
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president, Virginia Blue Ridge Railway, Washington, and 
T. F. Whittelsey, secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 

The net result of the conference between the representa- 
tives of the short line association and Mr. Payne was 
ascertainment that the letter written by Regional Director 
Markham to W. A. Blue of the Aberdeen & Rockfish was 
written on order from Mr. Payne and represents his con- 
struction of the federal control law. Therefore the asso- 
ciation’s committee will be compelled to sit in Washing- 
ton until the early part of the summer to help in the nego- 
tiations with the Director-General whereby some of the 
short lines will be saved from the ruin they claim will 
come when it is definitely ascertained that the government 
will operate the trunk lines with which they must com- 
pete and will not operate them, but will condemn them 
to enter into competition with the government under con- 
ditions which will be disastrous, they think, to the banks 
and communities that have financed these pioneer roads. 

In one of his large number of small speeches to the 
short line roads, Mr. Payne said that they will not be the 
only ones not retained. He said longer lines that should 
never have been built and that serve no useful purpose will 
not be retained. He cited the Chicago Great Western and 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient as roads that should 
never have been built because there was no public neces- 
sity for them. He said that the Cincinnati, Findlay & 
Fort Wayne is another road that should never have been 
built. It has been turned back to its owners and they, Mr. 
Payne intimated, have been invited to see what they can 
do with a broken down property. 

Mr. Payne would not discuss his construction of the 
statute, claiming that that is a closed incident. The short 
lines will be kept or turned loose in accordance with the 
determination reached on facts obtained by the regional 
directors from the trunk lines that connect’ with 
the short lines. If the trunk line does not want a par- 
ticular short line as part of its system, the inference is 
that it will be set adrift. That, according to the short line 
presidents, will mean bankruptcy for many of such proper- 
ties and an opportunity for the trunk line to buy in the 
wrecked short line at bargain prices, if the Director-Gen- 
eral approves a proposal to buy. 

Questions to be answered by the short lines, known as 
class II and class III roads in the reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, have been forwarded by 
Regional Director Markham. Most of the short lines are 
in the South, having been built by owners of timber and 
mineral lands which the trunk lines in that part of the 
country would or could not develop through the construc- 
tion of branches. The questions served on carriers that 
come within the general idea of short lines—namely, those 
having an operating revenue of less than $1,000,000 a year 
—are as follows: 

1. Exact corporate name, with date and source of 
charter. 

2. Is respondent the owner of the line? If not, give 
name of owner, with a brief general description of the 
lease or other contract governing operation. 

3. Miles of road operated, specifying main track, all 
tracks; termini; population served. 

4. A brief statement of the condition of way and struc- 
tures from the standpoint of efficiency, economy of op- 
eration, and ability to handle traffic. State ruling grades 
and weight of rail. If improvements are needed, a brief 
statement of their nature, with an approximate estimate 
of cost. Can they be financed without aid from the gov- 
ernment? 

5. Locomotives and cars owned or leased (separating 
passenger train cars, freight train cars, and work equip- 
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ment), book value of equipment, and depreciation 1serye 
therefor; all as of Dec. 31, 1917. 

6. Connecting points with other carriers, if more than 
one. With which carrier do you exchange the largeg 
amount of traffic, freight and passenger? Who siipplies 
you with cars? : 

7. A brief statement of the principal commodities hap. 
dled in the calendar year 1917, noting any materia! vajyj. 
ance from normal conditions. Is any one concern your 
chief patron? 

8. Is the respondent controlled (technically or prac. 
tically) by one or more shippers or one or more other 
carriers? If so what is the nature of the control? 

9. What officers are also officers of any important 
patron or of other carriers? 

10. Does the line serve territory producing or consum- 
ing important traffic which would otherwise be without 
reasonable rail transportation facilities? This is intendeq 
to elicit information as to the importance of the line to 
the public interest beyond such importance as attaches 
to every rail carrier serving any community. Please give 
clearly and succinctly facts on which the conclusion is 
based. 

11. Is it probable that the respondent operated inde. 
pendently will suffer from competition with the govern. 
ment? Competition with carriers of Class I should be 
distinguished from competition with Classes II and III. 
The facts should be given with sufficient fullness to justify 
the opinion expressed. 

12. Copy of balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1917, and the 
last annual report of the respondent to its stockholders, 

13. Average Annual Railway Operating Income as de. 
fined in the act of Congress for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917. This is ascertained by adding to or sub- 
tracting from “railway operating income” as defined in 
the Official Classification of Income Account (p. 27) the 
net credits or debits for Hire of Equipment (accounts 
No. 536-7-8-9-40) and Joint Facility Rents (accounts Nos. 
508 and 541). With the exception of the numbered ac. 
counts just mentioned no other items under Non-Oper- 
ating Income, Deductions from Gross Income, and Dis- 
position of Net Income enter into the calculation, and 
all such items should be excluded. 

Details are not desired. Answer to this question is not 
intended as a substitute for similar figures which may be 
called for by Interstate Commerce Commission in detail. 

14. Total Railway Operating Revenues and Railway Op- 
erating Income ascertained as above, for the calendar 
year 1917. 

15. What is your preference as between independent 
operation and federal control on the basis of compensation 
provided for in the act of Congress? 

16. Please state any other facts which may be material 
to the question of federal control or independent operation 
of the respondent. 

Reports should be filed in duplicate, on sheets approxi- 
mately the size of this sheet, with all practicable dis- 
patch, in no event later than April 15. 


The pertinent parts of the resolutions adopted by the 
short-line association are as follows: 


That we hereby appeal to the Railroad Administration, 
both as representatives of the short-line roads and as 
citizens loyal to the great cause in which our country 
is engaged, to reconsider the idea of releasing, save by 
mutual agreement, any short-line road so long as the trunk 
line with which it connects is operated by the govern- 
ment. With our country at war there is and should be 
a place for every citizen and every industry able to per 
form any sort of substantial service. The ruin of the 
short-line roads or any one of them, when considered 
along with the loss to the communities served and the 
banks and citizens whose money was invested on the faith 
of pre-war conditions, will go far beyond any loss the 
government might sustain from operating the short roads. 
Any other policy than one which shall earnestly and hon 
estly seek to conserve these industries for their useful- 
ness in the present as well as the future is unwise and 
shortsighted. The saving of a dollar which has been col- 
lected into the government treasury cannot justify the 
wastage of five dollars or ten dollars of the general wealth 
of the nation. 

There is very great need of an officer or depariment 
in the Federal Railroad Administration to deal solely with 
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the short-line railroad situation. There are about 800 
sort-line railroads in the United States, with problems 
and conditions peculiar to themselves. The great trunk- 
jne problems fall largely into well defined classes, whereas 
the short-line problems cannot be dealt with in classes, and 
the solution of one problem of a short line would prob- 
ably not be applicable to many other short lines. In addi- 
tion to the wide variance between short-line and trunk- 
jne conditions, there are such a large number of short 
jnes in the United States that it is physically impossible 
fr the federal railroad machinery as now organized to 
jeal effectively and satisfactorily with the short roads. 
Coupled with this situation there are thousands of se- 
curity holders and creditors of short-line roads and a great 
number of communities served by such roads who are 
much concerned over the fact that their problems are 
being solved largely by trunk-line representatives, and 
we believe the appointment of an experienced short-line 
representative would go a great way toward allaying this 
feeling of alarm now abroad in the nation. There should 
pe selected at once a man of extensive short-line experi- 
ence, who should be made director of short lines, or given 
some similar title, with power to immediately organize 
an efficient department to the end that the short-line sit- 
uation may be handled as effectively, promptly and sym- 
pathetically as the trunk-line situation is handled. Very 
much doubt and uncertainty exists at the present time 
and if no new machinery is created for the disposition 
of the short-line problem this doubt and uncertinty will 
probably continue for too long a period after settlement 
of the government’ problems with the trunk lines. Some 
of the problems peculiar to short lines that must be dealt 
with rationally and effectively are the questions of just 
compensation for the use of short lines (which requires 
careful investigation and analysis in each case); the 


matter of wage adjustment in each case, and proper op- 
eration, bearing in mind consistent and sufficient service 
and, most of all, the financial requirements of the short 
lines which must have careful study and wise decision. 


RAILROAD COMPENSATION CON- 
TRACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Agreement between the United States and the corpora- 
tions owning the railroads which Director-General McAdoo 
is operating, under the terms of which the government will 
operate and maintain the physical properties and pay for 
the use of them, seems far off. The government has sub- 
nitted a draft of the contract it thinks each of the rail- 
road companies should sign. At this time, so far as known, 
the officers of not one of the companies is even thinking of 
calling a meeting of stockholders to authorize them to 
sign the document that has been prepared, presumably by 
John Barton Payne, the legal adviser who submitted it 
t0 the attorneys with whom he has been negotiating since 
the passage of the railroad control bill March 21. 

The contract submitted by Mr. Payne is about as unlike 
that prepared by the railroad lawyers as possible. Judged 
by the two documents, the two parties are at opposite poles 
without the probability of agreement in the near future. 
Mr. Payne’s offer is hedged about with so many conditions 
that it is considered far from the maximum compensation 
set forth in the statute, even if the average net operating 
inoome for the last three fiscal years be taken as the meas- 
we of the money to be paid for the use of the property. 

The proposed contract is divided into ten parts, namely: 
Preamble and recitals; alterations (in contract), defini- 
tions, etc; property taken over; acceptance; operation, up- 
keep; taxes; compensation; final accounting; and execu- 
tion, call for the meeting of stockholders and certificate of 
stockholders authorizing signatures. 

Apparently the owners of the railroads from now on will 
to some of the same floor-walking shippers did when the 
Railroad Administration was trying to persuade Congress 
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to deprive the Interstate Commerce Commission of all 
power over rates. As their lawyers construe the proposed 
agreement, as soon as a railroad company signs it, it signs 
its death warrant as a corporation, turns its assets over to 
the government and hopes it may receive some compensa- 
tion for its surrender of its property. 

Of course, in every negotiation between buyer and seller, 
it is suggested, the first drafts of agreement find them’ far 
apart, each vowing he will not abate any part of the agree- 
ment he suggests. It is further suggested that after several 
months of negotiation an understanding may be reached, 
the terms of which may seem more reasonable to the rail- 
road owners. 

The fundamental thought in the contract proposed by 
the government is that the railroad companies shall turn 
over to it all their cash, all their trust funds and all the 
property used in operating the railroads, the companies 
keeping only the non-operating properties, and that the 
zovernment, in consideration of that surrender, shall pay 
each company a designated sum, as just compensation for 
all claims or rights of action that may arise or accrue be- 
tween December 28, 1917, and the day the property is re- 
turned and that the contract shall be a quit claim against 
anything and everything that might be called loss of in- 
come business or injury or damage. 

But the “just compensation” sum so paid would not be 
under the control of the companies to do with as they saw 
fit. The contract would impose a servitude on that sum as 
follows: Corporate organization expenses; interest on 
leased roads; contributions to sinking funds; taxes; divi- 
dends; extraordinary losses by fire: or flood, ordinarily 
chargeable to profit and loss or to surplus; for betterments, 
extensions or improvements “with the approval or by or- 
der of the President” (of the United States). 


That is the particular part of the proposed contract that 
has attracted the attention of the few who have had an 
opportunity to read it. It is taken to mean that if the 
President ordered improvemens, extensions or betterments 
which did not commend themselves to the judgment of the 
officers of the railroad corporation, the company would 
still have to pay for them. " 


Another provision that has attracted attention is in the 
fourth section, pertaining to upkeep. It authorizes the 
Director-General, by inference, to spend more for main- 
tenance and repairs than the company ever did in the 
same period of time during the three years preceding the 
taking over. Then, having spent more on repairs or up- 
keep, he is authorized to charge that excess to the “just 
compensation” account and take it out of the sum to be 
paid to the owners of the property. That is to say, the 
tenant is to have the right to make repairs to the property, 
in excess of what the owner ever made, and deduct the 
excess from the rent paid to the owner. 


Still another point on which the cold eye of criticism, if 
not of disapproval, has rested is a requirement that the 
“company is to take appropriate and necessary corporate 
action to carry out the obligations imposed on it by the 
said proclamation (of the President taking over the roads), 
control act and this agreement.” In other words, even if 
the company officers do not approve the improvements, ex- 
tensions and betterments ordered by the President, never- 
theless the company shall take “appropriate and necessary 
corporate action” to carry out such orders, because they 
are provided for in the agreement. 

The proposed agreement provides that the railroads shall 
be operated by agents selected by the President, “including, 
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if he so determines, the company or its directors, officers 
or employes; unless and until the Director-General other- 
wise orders, the company, its officers and employes shall 
continue the operation, subject to the Director-General’s 
orders, general or special.” That is a contractual recog- 
nition of the claim of the Director-General that he has the 
power to dispose of corporate officers, as he Ras, by order- 
ing’ that their salaries and office and traveling expenses 
shall not be charged to operating expenses, notwithstand- 
ing the accounting rule of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that such expenses shall be charged to operating 
expenses. 

In section 4 it is set forth that expenses due only to 
physical operations shall be charged to operating expenses. 
All claims, liabilities or judgments growing out of mat- 
ters or disputes not connected with operation shall,be paid 
by the company; expenses of controversies with the gov- 
ernment are not to be paid by the Director-General; nor 
those incidental to the existence of the corporation or its 
organization, except on the order of the Director-General. 
Only bookkeeping and engineering expenses incurred in 
the valuation work in co-operation with the government 
are to be charged to operating expenses. 

The company shall issue no stocks, bonds or other se- 
curities, or take or lease any other railroad without the 
prior approval of the Director-General. 


The contract raises the controversy as to whether a com- 
pany is entitled to count, for rate-making purposes, the 
value of the property derived from surplus. Here is the 
provision that is expected to set the controyersialists to 
work: “No interest or compensation shall be paid the 
company for that part of its annual compensation and non- 
operating income which is used to pay for additions, bet- 
terments and extensions made during federal control with 
the approval or by order of the president; and such addi- 
tions, betterments and extensions made out of said annual 
compensation and non-operating income shall not be in- 
cluded, either during federal control or afterwards, as 
property upon the value of which the company is entitled 
to a reasonable return in the matter of rates.” 


It is suggested that that part of the contract is an at- 
tempt to legislate and adjudicate a legal controversy that 
has been long in existence, as well as an attempt to say 
rates which yielded the surplus were not just and reason- 
able, without a hearing on the subject. The courts have 
aiways based their decisions on the presumption that the 
money invested in a utility was the money of the coz- 
poration, regardless of whether it was raised by selling 
stock or by the corporation foregoing the declaration of as 
large a dividend as it might have declared. 

In the first part of the proposed contract it is provided 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall decide all 
disagreements as to the interpretation of the contract, as 
to amounts, values, payments or accounts; apportionment 
of taxes, equalizations, adjustments and disposition of the 
company’s compensation; and matters of fact. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The full effect, in a financial sense, of the winter con- 
ditions that prevailed in February is shown in the Com- 
mission’s summary of the results achieved in the operation 
of 117 railroads with a mileage of 138,633. Operating reve- 
nues rose from $151,906,989 to $166,034,510. Expenses rose 
from $120,089,920 to $151,520,130, and the net fell from 
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$31,817,069 to $14,514,380; the operating income fel] from 
$24,095,466 to $6,242,415, or from $174 to $45 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increagej 
from $62,671,537 to $65,579,969, and expenses from $53,817, 
938 to $67,370,965, causing a deficit in the net of $1,790,995, 
The railway operating income fell from a positive of $6, 
043,818 to a deficit of $4,869,418, or from a positive of $19) 
per mile to a deficit of $145. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $29,614.63) 
to $35,713,820; expenses from $20,399,571 to $27,180,185, 
and the net fell from $9,215,059 to $8,533,635. The oper. 
ating income declined from $7,820,301 to $7,090,899, o; 
from $266 to $241 per mile. ‘ 

In the western district the revenue rose from $59,620,899 
to $64,740,721; expenses from $45,872,411 to $56,968,989, 
and net declined from $13,748,411 to $7,471,741. The op. 
erating income fell from $10,231,347 to $4,020,934, or from 
$135 to $53 per mile. 

For the country as a whole for the two months of the 
year the operating revenue increased from $324,530,863 
to $329,218,373; expenses from $244,116,824 to $308,465,770, 
and the net fell from $80,414,039 to $20,752,603. the op 
erating income decreased from $64,932,558 to $4,202,629, 
or from $469 to $30 per mile. 

In the eastern district, even the operating revente 
tumbled, falling from $134,239,265 to $128,568,193, expenses 
increasing from $108,241,161 to $136,511,318, and the net 
falling from $25,998,104 to a deficit of $7,943,125. The 
operating income decreased from a positive of $20,339,050 
to a deficit of $14,038,785, or from $607 per mile toa 
deficit of $419. 

In the southern district the operating revenue increased 
from $62,398,799 to $69,076,360; expenses from $41,695,471 
to $55,149,961, and the net fell from $20,603,322 to $13; 
926,399. The operating income declined from $17,917,612 
to $11,048,934, or from $610 to $375 per mile. 


In the western district the operating revenue increased 
from $127,892,799 to $131,573,820; expenses from $94,180; 
186 to $116,804,491 and net declined from $33,712,613 to 
$14,769,329. The operating income fell from $26,675,898 
to $7,192,480, or from $353 to $95 per mile. 





DECREASE IN FREIGHT MILES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

As expected, an enormous decrease took place in freight 
train miles, loaded freight car miles, empty freight car 
miles and total freight car miles in January of this year 
in comparison with the first month of 1917. Freight loce 
motive miles also showed a big decrease, but not so great 
as the freight car. 

For the country as a whole the freight train miles fell 
from 54,602,555 to 47,253,554, or 13.3 per cent. The loaded 
freight car miles fell from 1,237,790,541 to 923,062,084, or 
25.4 per cent. The empty car miles decreased from 529; 
079,975 to 394,879,768, or 25.4 per cent, exactly the same 
decrease in percentage as took place in the loaded cal 
miles. The total car miles fell from 1,766,870,516 to 1,31/; 
941,852, or 25.4 per cent. 

The revenue ton miles tumbled from 29,777,603,746 10 
24,665,552,565, or 17.2 per cent. The non-revenue tl 
miles fell off 8.3 per cent. The average number of freight 
locomotives in service increased from 29,947 to 30,110, 0 
one-half per cent, while the average number of freigh! 
locomotives in shop or awaiting shop increased 6.7 pPé 
cent, showing, it is believed, the progressive deterioratio 
of motor power. The average number of freight cars in 
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grvice increased 3.1 per cent, while the number in shop 
decreased 7.3 per cent. 

Effect of the severe weather was shown in the de- 
crease in the number of tons per train from 598 to 577, 
or 3.5 per cent. The efforts of shippers to make one 
freight car do the work of two was shown in the increase 
of the average load per freight car from 26.4 to 29.6 tons, 
gf 12.1 per cent. 

The average miles per locomotive per day ran down 
fom 68.5 to 59.4, or 13.3 per cent. The freight car, how- 


-eyer, became the great laggard in the matter of mileage. 


The more heavily loaded car traveled only 18.3 miles a 
day, while the lighter loaded car had traveled 29.9 miles, 
a decrease of 27.7 per cent. 

The revenue ton miles per freight locomotive fell off 
11.6 per cent and per freight car 19.6 per cent. 
Conditions in the eastern district, as a rule, were much 
worse than the average for the whole country. For illus- 
tration, the freight train miles fell off 20.3 per cent, the 
loaded freight car miles 34.9 per cent, and the total freight 
car miles 34 per cent. Freight locomotive miles decreased 
18.9 per cent, and the average per locomotive per day in 
miles fell off 19.7 per cent and the freight car 34.9 per 
cent. The revenue ton miles per freight locomotive in 
the eastern district tumbled 26 per cent and per freight 
car 26.3 per cent. 


DANGER IN OVERMAN BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Opponents of the Overman bill are becoming pessimistic. 
They fear pressure in its behalf is becoming so great 
that some of the senators now opposing it will be brought 
into line, especially inasmuch as shippers have been led 
to believe it was dead. They think shippers should get 
busy. 
A transfer of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Director-General of Railroads, accord- 
ing to the view of Senator Smith, of Georgia, would be 


atransfer of power to the superintendents of the various | 


railroads of the country, if not an invitation, to destroy 
any industry they saw fit or any community they desired. 
He is opposed to granting such power. He is also opposed 
to making it possible for the President of the United 
States to issue an order which would have that effect. 


In other words, he is opposed to the Overman bill, under - 


which, he says, the President could do that very thing. 
Discussing the bill in the Senate, he said: 


I say that the transfer of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Director of Railroads would 
bea transfer to the superintendents of the various rail- 
toads of the right to destroy any industry they saw fit, or 
any community they desired. I never will, vote for a bill 
vhich contains such a power. I would rather retire from 
(fice to-morrow, with a surety that I never could be 
elected henceforth constable in my state, than to injure 
my people and injure my country and jeopardize my coun- 
tty in this war by voting for such a measure. 

Senators, think about it! You hang a threat of ruin 
over every industry and every community in the United 
States at the whim of a local railroad superintendent! 
That is what this bill does. I think that the most serious 
itjury that might befall us from passing this bill without 
amendment. Whether the President transferred them or 
hot, the mere possibility that any President during this 
War might do so would check activity by the cautious man 
aid make him hesitate about his business. It would 
Vlace a restraint on the whole country. It would threaten 
wr productive power, and this war is not only to be 
fought by men; it is to be fought with our resources. 
You strike at our resources, and then say to me you want 
odo it to win the war! Ah, I would save them because 
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I want to win the war. I would save them because I know 
it is necessary to save them in order to win the war. 

I am not so much disturbed about raising rates. I am 
disturbed about discrimination, about an excessive rate 
upon a particular place or a particular commodity for 
the purpose of preventing the movement of that commod- 
ity. You would think that would be impossible; but after 
we have had the experience of Dr. Garfield’s order, sup- 
pressing the sawmills in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi to save coal, when they never used 
any coal, but furnished their by-product to warm the com- 
munities in their neighborhood, and to open up the port 
of New York, when their products did not go to New York, 
I do not know what might happen. 

The President approved that order and defended it. Of 
course, he had not had time to study it. If he had had 
time to study the order in its far-reaching effects, if he 
had realized local conditions all over the Union,:as no 
one human being does, he never would have approved it. 
It is not lack of confidence in the President; it is the 
consciousness that you put upon him the impossible. To 
ask him to pass upon the Garfield order, with his many 
other duties, was to ask him to do something which was 
superhuman, you expected his passage upon it to be his 
careful, deliberate, finished judgment. 

I shall especially urge amendments to exempt the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board from the operations of the bill. There the chief 
injury to the country might come. There the whole nation 
in its productive power and banking resources might re- 
ceive paralysis. It would certainly receive a blow and 
find a monkey wrench thrown into its midst if we even 
passed a bill without exempting those great boards so 
necessary to our industrial and financial prosperity. 

I am aware of the fact that the President of the United 
states is wonderfully popular, and deservedly so. I am 
aware of the fact that he is the idol of the American 
people. I am aware of the fact that in my own state 
many of my best friends would have me follow anything 
without amendment that had administration approval 
labeled on it. But are we to consider our own interest? 
Politically it would be easier for me to take that course. 
Politically it would be popular even in my own state, 
where I believe a vast majority of the people are devoted 
to the President, and many of thém think Congress should 
do anything he suggests or adopt anything with admin- 
istration approval without change and without amendment. 
That would be the easy course, to do nothing to serve 
my country but to serve myself. But are we here simply 
to seek the retention of office? Are we here simply 
to seek new commissions for further service, or are we 
here to seek really to serve? 

Ah, Mr. President, in this hour of the trial of our coun- 
try, in this hour, when every strength should be given to 
win the war, a senator should be ready to help win the 
war by doing what is best to win the war, if he knew 
by doing what was best to win the war he must give up 
his commission as a senator. So I ask now, shall we 
save our political fortunes, or shall we do what we know 
is right? If senators follow their convictions without re- 
gard to political fortunes this bill will be amended by an 
overwhelming majority. I appeal to a sense of duty, to a 
sense of patriotism, to the courage of senators. 

Again I wish to say, Mr. President, that to-day, in this 
hour, we should rise above the desire for political prefer- 
ment. It is our duty to perfect legislation, to carve out 
of it any portions which we see will injury our country 
and hinder the winning of the war, and this we will do 
without regard to our own future. This we will do to 
help save our country if we sacrifice ourselves. 

Now, let me close in the language of a great senator 
who once represented Georgia here: “Who saves his 
country saves himself, saves all things, and all things 
saved do bless him. Who lets his country die, dies himself 
ignobly, lets all things die, and all things dying curse 
him.” 


INLAND WATERWAY TERMINALS 


The progress toward greater utilization of inland water- 
way transportation, especially the development of terminal 
facilities, is revealed in a report submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, under date of April 10, by Walter 
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Parker, assistant for inland water transportation. The 


report follows: 


Further important and definite progress toward the re- 
development of inland water transportation, both as a 
war measure and as a permanent part of the transporta- 
tion economy of the country, has been made since my 
report to you as of Dec. 31, 1917, which, I feel, justifies 
a supplemental and more complete report, particularly 
with reference to terminal facilities now existing and in 
process of creation. 

In this connection, it is timely to state that a genuine 
victory for inland water transportation has been scored 
by the government through the development of a better 
public consciousness and a more general knowledge of 
the causes leading to the distress of boat traffic, and of 
the methods by which the potential economies of water- 
borne commerce may be practically capitalized and turned 
to account. With this consciousness and knowledge has 
come a desire on the part of each water-served com- 
munity to provide needed facilities, and this desire in 
most cases, has been followed promptly by the develop- 
ment of the will to act adequately and with precision. 
As a result, marked progress is in evidence in every 
direction. 

Time, far from so relieving the strain on the railroads 
as to check the growth of public sentiment in behalf 
of the use of the inland waterways as an adjunct to the 
rail carriers, has further demonstrated the necessity 
therefor. The government has felt compelled to assume 
control over the rail lines largely in order to further 
increase their carrying capacity, and to this end has 
placed embargoes on the movement of many commodities 
deemed non-essential, in order that the cars and rails 
may be fully used for the movement of war supplies and 
fuel. Under these conditions many merchants have been 
unable to move commerce vital to the well-being of their 
enterprises. This in turn has reduced their ability to 
fully sustain their activities during war time. 

The successful development of inland transportation as 
a co-ordinated adjunct to the railroads requires, chiefly: 

(1) Dependable channels connecting regions between 
which an important commerce “exists or can be developed. 

(2) Economic terminal facilities so arranged as to 
effect the practical co-ordination of rails and water, and 
to reduce the handling of commodities to and from boats 
and to and from railroads to a convenient and low-cost 
basis. There must also be ample, low-cost, and conven- 
ient storage available, with every safeguard thrown 
around all warehouse receipts and certificates of inspec- 
tion, which is an essential of the first importance, since 
in this way only can money be assured at low cost to 
finance such commerce. 

(3) Fleets of water craft so designed, built and oper- 
ated as to permit advantage to be taken of convenient 
terminal equipment, co-ordination with the railroads and 
the low cost of the water haul. 


Interest in the terminal facilities on our inland water- 
ways is now very great. In the case of the Ohio River, 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo, I find the people of practically 
every city and town willing, anxious, and ready to do 
everything possible for them to do to restore extensive 
use of their waterways, both for the movement of domes- 
tic commerce throughout the Mississippi Valley and for 
the movement of a large volume of import and export 
commerce to shipside at the Gulf. But they are, in many 
cases, deterred by uncertainty as to the length of the 
period that must elapse before the remaining locks and 
dams, essential parts of the Ohio River improvement 
project, shall have been installed. The upper Mississippi 
River channel improvement project, being smaller in 
scope, has progressed relatively further than that of the 
Ohio. The Missouri River project has made excellent 
progress in parts of the river. The channels of some of 
the tributaries of these rivers are now in good shape; 
the work on others has not yet been finished. 

The people of practically every city and town along 
every navigable river of the Mississippi River system 
have in recent months come to understand that a paved 
levee, while better than a mud levee for commercial pur- 
poses, does not constitute the character of boat terminal 
that economy requires to encourage revived commercial 
use of inland waterways. Consequently, municipalities 
and chambers of commerce generally are now devoting 
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much time, thought, and energy to the development g 
ways and means to secure practical terminal equi; ment 
In this connection, it is important to call attention t 
the marked progress that has been made in recent years 
in the development of terminal facilities on the water. 
ways comprising the Mississippi River system anti algo 
to call attention to the projects for terminal development 
to which serious consideration is now being given by a 
«umber of communities in the Mississippi Valley. 

Minneapolis has built a concrete retaining wall anj 
filled in a quay behind. During the summer of 1917 
freight was discharged there from barges brought up 
from Illinois. The city plans to equip this quay with sheds, 
warehouses, and handling devices. Coal from the mines 
of Illinois and the Ohio Valley and flour from the Min. 
neapolis mills to the South may form the basis of an 
important water-moved commerce to this city. 

St. Paul is now taking a very active interest in the 
movement of coal from the South and of iron ore to the 
South and has constructed a practical system of pockets 
on the bridge of the St. Paul Terminal Railroad, from 
which Minnesota iron ore is loaded direct into barges 
below. A coal dock is now being built, to be completed 
early this year, and a dock and warehouse for the hand. 
ling of general freight is to be erected. 


Davenport is one of the pioneer cities on the upper 
Mississippi in the movement to restore commercial use 
of thy inland waterways. Its project for the develop 
ment of its harbor front is a large one. The estimated 
cost is upward of $750,000, which provides for a retain. 
ing wl, dock, and slips. Incidentally, the work will re 
claim iand which the Greater Davenport Committee esti- 
mates will yield the city $2,500,000 in land values. ill 
switching within the terminal limits and the operation of 
all handling and loading devices are to be kept under 
the direction of the levee commission. The first unit of 
this terminal has been completed. This includes about 
half a mile of concrete retaining wall, with a brick-and-tile 
commodity warehouse, with rail connections with all rail- 
roads entering the city. Thus far about 40 acres of land 
have been reclaimed, a portion of which is now leased to 
industries at an annual rental sufficient to meet the in- 
terest on the bonds issued for the purpose and some sur 
plus to apply to the sinking fund. Davenport’s experi 
ence promises to prove another illustration of the value 
of well-managed ownership and enterprise. 

Moline plans to begin work during the first half of 1918 
on a modern river terminal to be erected on a power canal 
at the foot of Twenty-third Street. 

Rock Island’s plans for a river terminal are in the 
hands of a terminal and dock committee of the com- 
merce club of that city, which is actively at work. 

Muscatine has recently completed a well-arranged dock, 
with a retaining wall. Efficient loading and unloading 
devices have been installed. A brick-and-tile commodity 
warehouse, with railroad connections, has been built. The 
cost of this terminal was about $50,000. 

Alton now boasts a new terminal which coordinates 
the river lines with 13 trunk-line railroads. It was built 
by the IlInois Terminal Railroad Co. 

Keokuk has a river terminal fund which has been ac 
cumulating during several years. It is derived from 4 
regular tax. At the time the hydroelectric power plant 
at Keokuk was built all switch tracks and coal sheds 
were removed from the river front, and each year since 
then a certain amount of work, mostly filling, has been 
done. It is expected that in the near future the city will 
be able to finance a modern river-rail terminal and ware 
house. According to the Keokuk Industrial Association, 
this will have to be done by popular subscription from 
merchants and shippers, in addition to the amount pro 
duced annually from the tax. | 

East St. Louis is the terminus of the Kansas City Mis 
souri River Navigation Co., which has a machinery: 
equipped dock and warehouse covering an area of 16 
feet by 130 feet. This dock has connection by belt rail 
road with all the rail lines. Another terminal is used 
by the Aluminum Ore Co. to load coal on barges and to 
unload bauxite ore from barges. It is the intention t0 
make this latter terminal available for handling general 
freight. There are also two coal dumps of large capacity 
and two railroad inclines and cradles. 

St. Louis is now engaged in building the first 900-foot 
unit of a modern river-rail terminal and storage plant. It 
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js expected that this unit will have been completed vy 
june 1, 1918. The construetion is of concrete. The 
warehouse facilities included in the project will, it is ex- 
pected, prove ample for several years. Electrically oper- 
ated cranes, elevators, and conveyors are provided for. 
There is also a 300-foot wooden dock and warehouse, 
equipped with an electrically operated crane of 5 tons 
capacity. at another point. The city owns an incline and 
cradle which can be used for the direct transfer of com- 
modities from car to boat. With existing and projected 
equipment, the harbor at St. Louis and East St. Louis 
will soon be in shape to handle an extensive river traffic. 

Peoria in April will vote on a bond issue for the crea- 
tion of a sytem of modern river-rail terminal and ware- 
housing facilities. The project will entail an outlay of 
about a quarter of a million dollars. Provision is to he 
made for water-front factory sites and for all the equip- 
ment necessary to reduce coordinated river and rail trailic 
to a convenient and economic basis. Peoria’s project is, 
in some respects, similar to the Davenport project. The 
Peoria Association of Commerce has sustained an active 
effort for several years to secure a modern system of 
river-front terminal equipment, .and has succeeded in 
bringing the matter to a popular vote and in generating 
a strong favorable public sentiment for it. 

Joliet’s Association of Commerce announces that river- 
rail terminal facilities will be provided there as soon as 
the details of the Chicago-LaSalle Navigation Waterway 
shall have been determined. 

Ottawa, Ill., is developing extensive plans and projects 
for terminal and warehouse equipment, but is awaiting 
further developments in connection with the Chicago- 
Illinois river canal project. 

La Salle, Ill., has sought informed and practical advice 
and is preparing to solve her problem of coordinated 
traffic through the joint efforts of her industrial inter- 
ests, led by the Illinois Valley Manufacturers’ Club. The 
project includes a belt railroad and terminal and storage 
for both rail and water commerce. 

During recent months increasing interest in water trans- 
portation has been shown by many communities in the 
valley of the Ohio. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, has a graded wharf, and assists the 
movement of trucks and wagons by means of a power 
cable. The board of trade is now discussing the coor- 
dination of existing water-front facilities with the rail- 
roads. 

New Albany, Ind., through its chamber of commerce, is 
working on plans for the improvement of its water-front 
facilities. The plan includes a dredging project, the build- 
ing of a roadway and-a switch track to connect the river 
landing with the town’s railroad facilities. 

Maysville, Ky., citizens held a mass meeting early in 
February for the purpose of generating sentiment in 
favor ot river terminal equipment and revived commer- 
cial use of the waterways. Work on additional piers is 
to be hastened as a result of the meeting. Better ap- 
proaches to the boat landings are being advocated. 

Huntington, W. Va., has a water terminal consisting of 
boat wharf and electrically operated incline to the top 
of the grade, where there are storage facilities and 
Switching connections with two important railroad sys- 
tems. The mayor of Huntington says: “Beyond a doubt, 
the cities and towns along the entire length of the Ohio 
River will provide terminal facilities and means of trans- 
portation the moment they are assured of the speedy 
completion of the lock and dam system already adopted 
by Congress.” The Huntington Chamber of Commerce 
has a strong and active committee whose purpose is to 
develop sentiment in favor of the use of the river for 
he movement of freight and passengers. 


Paducah, Ky., moves a large freight tonnage from ex- 
sting terminal facilities to the Ohio and Tennessee rivers. 
Evansville, Ind., according to its mayor, has taken steps 
0 be in a favorable position to offer river-front and ter- 
hinal iacilities of every needed character whenever the 
Dhio River channel improvement work shall have prog- 
essed far enough to warrant same. Evansville has an 
Pxtensive water frontage capable of high development. 
Chai /anooga, Tenn., has recently completed an addition 
0 the city wharf warehouse, adding several thousand feet 
bf storage Space. A concrete retaining wall has been con- 
structed along the water-front, and the wharf is being 
graded and paved. Mechanical devices for the handling 
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of commodities are to be installed and railroad facilities 
to the water’s edge will be provided. Thus far about 
$135,000 has been invested in these improvements. Some 
50,000 square feet of storage space has been provided. 
Packet bcats operate between Chattanooga and Kingston, 
Tenn., a distance of about 100 miles, and between Chat- 
tanooga and Muscle Shoals, Ala., a distance of about 220 
miles. The citizens of Chattanooga claim that an ex- 
tensive export traffic will move down the Tennessee River 
to the Ohio and the Mississippi as soon as channel im- 
provements between Chattanocga and Sheffield, Ala., shall 
have been made. 

Nashville has a commission empowered to finance pro- 
jects whose purpose is to improve the freight traffic con- 
ditions of that city. Improved facilities for the handling 
and housing of boat-moved commerce are in contempla- 
tion. 

Louisville has recently shown increasing interest in 
river transportation and has held several business men’s 
meetings at which the matter of terminal equipment was 
discussed. . 

Cincinnati was assisted in solving her fuel problem 
during the winter by the United States District Army 
Engineer, who floated coal-laden barges down the river on 
an inadequate stage of water by creating waves, the 
result of opening and closing the wickets above the city. 
The people of Cincinnati are fully aware of the advant- 
ages to them of revived use of the inland waterways, and 
announce they are prepared to create all the modern 
facilities boats may require aS soon as an adequate chan- 
nel depth shall have been assured within a reasonable 
time. 

Pittsburgh originates an enormous domestic and for- 
eign tonnage of coal and of iron and steel products, and 
the benefits it will derive from full use of the waterways 
insure the making of every improvement to her river- 
rail terminal equipment that can be used with ad- 
vantage so soon as the channels below are in condition 
to assure an adequate year-round depth of water. 

Florence, Ala., is being equipped to handle Alabama 
iron for shipment by boat to points north of the Ohio 
River. 

Kansas City, the western terminus of the Kansas City 
Missouri River Navigation Co., has for years been alive 
to the economic value of practical use of the inland 
waterways, and the citizens, by popular subscription, have 
raised and invested a large sum of money in their naviga- 
tion company. The Missouri River improvement project 
is not yet complete, but wherever complete, ample all- 
the-year channel depth is assured. Kansas City was the 
first to foster the now popular policy of local investments 
in terminal equipment and navigation facilities to match 
Federal appropriations for channel improvements. Kan- 
sas City has terminal equipment to meet existing needs 
and has given assurances that further equipment will be 
installed as need may arise. 

Chamberlain, S. Dak., has two private landings but no 
waterside storage or handling equipment, teams and man 
power being relied on for the handling of the commerce 
moved by six small boats. Some traffic by river is oc- 
casionally had with Sioux City. The citizens are begin- 
ning to discuss the desirability of securing better equip- 
ment. 

Nebraska City has a boat landing and track for coal- 
ing purposes, but no facilities on the river front for hand- 
While no plans 


ling or storing boat-moved commodities. 
for improvement have been made, the business men’s as- 
sociation there has begun an informal discussion which 
may lead to action. 

Memphis, by popular vote, has authorized the munic- 
ipality to invest as much as $500,000 in a modern ter- 
minal for the coordination of river and rail and for the 


handling and housing of commodities. In recent months 
the business men of Memphis have developed a great deal 
of interest in inland water transportation, with the result 
that adequate facilities there are probable in the not 
distant future. Inevitably Memphis must be a factor in 
any river service between the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, 
the Missouri, and the Gulf. 

Helena, Ark., is now arranging to erect a modern river 
terminal and warehouse, equipped to handle commodities 
by conveyor, which is to cost about $100,000. Recently a 
public meeting was held there which was attended by 
practically every business man in town and at which the 
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city was pledged to provide all the equipment necessary mission has followed. In order to establish the practic 
to coordinate river and rail and reduce the handling of jt has been following, the Commission has had, in effect 
to read into the statute the words which Mr. Esch noy 
proposes shall be written therein. 


boat traffic to a convenient and low-cost basis. 
Natchez, Miss., through its chamber of commerce, has 
taken up the matter of securing modern terminal facil- 
ities and has requested the cooperation of the United 
States Army Engineers, the United States Department 
of Commerce, and the Mississippi Valley Waterways As- COAL DISTRIBUTION 


sociation to that end. ne. The Trafic World Washington Buregy 
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The New Railroad Problem 


The Problem Stated—First of a Series of Four Articles Written for the Traffic World by 
T. W. Van Metre, Assistant Professor of Transportation, School 
of Business, Columbia University 


On Dec. 26, 1917, President Wilson issued a proclama- 
tion by Which the huge railroad property of the United 
States, representing an investment of some nineteen bil- 
lions of dollars, a business with a gross income of more 
than four billion dollars a year, was taken over by federal 
authority, to be operated virtually at the discretion of the 
President. The income of the railroads became the prop- 
erty of the government, the employes of the railroads, 
from the presidents to the day laborers who keep the 
tracks in repair, became the servants of the government, 
the compensation of the owners of the railroads for the 
use of their property was left to be fixed at a later time 
by Congress. 

We have long been accustomed to thinking that the 
railroad system of the United States is the most. efficient 
in the world. The railway lines here carry a greater 
tonnage of freight at a lower average charge per ton than 
the lines of any other country; the passenger service 
provided by our roads is superior to the service of foreign 
roads, and in consideration of the service rendered, the 
fare paid by passengers are lower than elsewhere; our 
railroads have the best mechanical equipment—bigger and 
more powerful engines, freight-cars of greater capacity, 
passenger cars of greater comfort, and facilities of all 
kinds that tend to a high degree of efficiency in trans- 
portation. The managers of our railroad property have 
been pointed out as great examples among the business 
geniuses developed under our competitive system by which 
the most humble individual can attain a position of high- 
est rank provided he shows marked ability and a capacity 
for work. It came as a rude shock to many that this 
great railroad system, so often boasted of as one of the 
most efficient business organizations in the United States, 
was not able, under the conditions that existed, to provide 
the transportation service demanded by the people and 
the government. 

Why was it necessary—or desirable—that the govern- 
ment assume the responsibility for the operation of the 
railroads ? 


A great many people are answering this question. If 
we consult the magazines and newspapers which have 
been ardently supporting the railroad administrators in 
various controversies. that have arisen during the past few 
years, we find that there is a tendency to blame the 
government for the failure of the railroads adequately to 
meet the demand for transportation service. In the Rail- 
way Age of Jan. 4, 1918, we read: “The final effect of 
the kind of regulation to which the railroads have been 
subjected for over ten years has been to cause President 
Wilson to decide that in order to enable them to be op- 
trated with maximum efficiency during the war the gov- 
ernment must take direct control of their management.” 
Newspapers by the dozen have carried editorials expressing 
the same sentiment. 

On the other hand, in the Hearst newspapers and in 
other publications which have ben urging the national- 
lation of the railroads—the purchase and operation of 


all public utilities by public authority—we find that the 
failure of the carriers to cope with the traffic situation 


















































was due to the faults of private management. The railway 
managers are said to be incompetent and inefficient; they 
are accused of being more interested in the stock market 
and in the flotation of questipnable securities than in the 
efficient performance of the public service intrusted to 
their care. 

Where the Blame Belongs. 

Each of these groups—the one which attempts to lay 
all the railroad ills at the door of the government and 
the one which endeavors to place the entire responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the railroad managers—is doubtless 
wrong in its contention. Or perhaps it is better to say 
that each is partly wrong and partly right. In other words, 
neither the past railroad policy of the government nor the 
organization of the railroad service under private man- 
agement is the sole cause of the difficulties of the rail- 
roads. There have been serious faults in the policy of 
the government and there have been equally serious fail- 
ures by the private managers of the railroads; and both 
have unquestionably contributed to the delinquency of 
the transportation service. But even had the management 
of the railroads been the most efficient ever developed 
and the policy of the government the wisest ever devised 
it is highly probable that we should have had a serious 
transportation problem with the coming of our participa- 
tion in the war. 


Those who are attributing the past difficulties of the 
railroads to this or to that particular and exclusive cause 
, usually fail to give much consideration to the fact that 
since the United States entered the war the business of 
the country has been in an abnormal state. The war 
caused changes in all branches of industrial activity; it 
threw old organization out of joint; it twisted many plans 
awry. The government was suddenly compelled to under- 
take great construction activities of a new and unusual 
nature; industrial plants turned to war work began to 
draw materials and supplies from new sources; large num- 
bers of men and huge quantities of supplies had to be 
concentrated at newly established army camps and can- 
tonments; exports of food and munitions to Europe were 
greatly increased; ocean shipping facilities continued to 
decline, and our seaports became crowded with traffic for 
which no vessels were available. It was not surprising 
that under the new conditions the railway system was 
taxed to the utmost. 


Had we realized at the beginning of the war the extent 
of the task confronting the nation it is probable that much 
of the difficulty of transportation could have been avoided. 
Had the government at once assumed control of the rail- 
roads as the English government did when England en- 
tered the war, the task would have been greatly simpli- 
fied. Instead we waited and temporized, hoping that the 
railroads could carry not only the growing traffic arising 
from the nermal business activities of the country, but 
also the great additional traffic necessitated by our mili- 
tary activities. 

The management of government traffic was unskillful. 
Priority orders were freely issued without consideration 
of their effect, and the carriers were compelled to haul 
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cars to designated destinations regardless of augmenting 
congestion at virtually all eastern terminals and gateways. 
Perhaps the priority orders would not have created such 
chaos had the carriers exercised greater intelligence in 
handling the problem of congestion before the government 
began to make shipments on an extensive scale. But for 
months before the United States declared war the carriers 
in the east had done little to relieve the congestion at 
eastern seaports, and occasionally the steps which they 
had taken to remedy the situation were quite unproductive 
of good results (f6r example, the “permit” system of re- 
ceiving grain shipments at Baltimore, 45 I. C. C., 40). The 
attempt to load an unwieldy burden upon a machine al-. 
ready overloaded, without making any effort to increase 


the efficiency of the machine, was bound to cause a break-" 


down. 
_German Railroad Efficiency. 

Had the government owned and operated the railroads 
at the time the war began the results would probably 
not have been different; they certainly would not have 
been different without a new adjustment of the transporta- 
tion facilities. Many people are endeavoring to convince 
the public that the efficiency of German railroads during 
the war was due to the fact that the German roads were 
owned and operated by the government. But they do not 
point out the fact that when the war began in Europe 
the railroad system of the German Empire was at once 
reorganized in anticipation of new conditions. Previous 
to the war each state of the empire operated its own 
lines; when war broke out the imperial government took 
charge of all the various state lines and unified them 
into a single system under the direction of a single ad- 
ministrator, just as we have recently done in this country. 
Passenger service was at once curtailed to secure econ- 
omy of equipment and labor; passenger fares were in- 
creased to discourage travel; certain industries were 
checked and some kinds of freight traffic were entirely 
eliminated. In England the railroads were taken over 
by the government immediately after war was declared, 
in accordance with plans long before carefully devised. 
English railroads, like those in the United States, had 
been under private management, and the English Railway 
Commission, unlike the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has never had the power to name maximum rates or arbi- 
trarily to prevent rate increases. The German and the 
English governments did not make the mistake of waiting 
for an unprecedented congestion; they anticipated the con- 
gestion. 

We are daily making the discovery as the war goes on 
that effective action for immediate results demands that 
we take short cuts. During peace there is time to delib- 
erate at length on plans for action, time to try out certain 
experiments, time to instal certain safeguards against 
errors; but in war the time for deliberation and lengthy 
experimentation does not exist. The quick way is the 
arbitrary method; it may not be the most economical, and 
it may not be productive of the greatest measure of sat- 
isfaction to all those affected, but it certainly gets the 
surest and the speediest results. The division of authority 
and the system of checks and balances are often highly 
satisfactory for the normal activities of peace, but they 
inevitably cause the machinery to operate slowly. The 
realization of the need for arbitrary control of the trans- 
portation business caused President Wilson to set aside 
the government policy and the system of private man- 
agement developed with such thought and labor during 
former years, and to substitute the dictatorial authority 
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of a single, unified administrative organization. The coy, 
try -would have been better off had the President takey 
this step much sooner. 

While the chaotic condition of the railway system Was 
not at once displaced by order and free dom, there js 
no doubt that federal control alleviated many difficultie 
and made the task of the railroads simpler and easje 
The curtailment of the passenger service freed a large 
number of locomotives for use in hauling accumulate 
freight; the increase of demurrage charges served ty 
hasten the loading and the unloading of cars; the virtyg 
abolition of the routing privilege of shippers enabled the 
roads to move traffic more directly and with greater speed: 
the personal appeals to industrial and railroad organiza. 
tions to lend every effort toward clearing congested ter. 
minals had a good effect. And, above everything else, 
federal control brought about a much higher degree of ¢o. 
ordination and co-operation in the railway service than 
had been attained while the railroads remained under 
private management. Government operation has _ been 
highly successful and it will doubtless continue to be 
successful while the war lasts, though it may cause some 
inconvenience and expense to ‘not a few travelers and 
shippers. 






















Present System Temporary. 





While government operation promises a solution of the 
difficulties occasioned by the war, it must be remembered 
that the present system om government control is but 
temporary—an expedient adopted to meet the exigencies 
of the moment. The law passed by Congress providing 
for a system of compensating the carriers for the use 
of their property stipulates that government control, as 
it exists at present, shall “continue for and during the 
period of the war-and for a reasonable time thereafter, 
which shall not exceed one year and nine months nett 
following the date of the proclamation of the President 
of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace’ 
The time is coming, sooner or later, when some policy 
different from the present one must be formulated. What 
is the next railroad policy to be? 

















There are many people who are vigorously declaring 
that it is wrong even to think about future problems 
regarding our domestic welfare; that our entire time and 
attention should be given exclusively to one thing—the 
prosecution of the war. We are told that when our house 
is burning we should do nothing but attempt to extinguish 
the blaze. There is much to be said for assertions of 
this kind. There is no doubt whatever that the mos 
vital problem confronting the nation at the present time 
is the war, and there is equally no doubt that the problem 
should be constantly foremost in all our thoughts. But 
just as the man with vision—the man who has construct 
ive power and imagination—can see in the flames of its 
blazing factory the outlines of a new and better edific 
which is to replace the destroyed plant, so can thoughtful 
individuals now, without the least sacrifice of the ener! 


necessarily devoted to the cause of the nation, profitably 
war ha 





















give consideration to those problems which 

brought in its trail. Since Congress has decreed thi! 
the railroad problem must be solved in one way or anothe! 
soon after the war, it behooves us to begin at once 





think about what should be done. There is all the mot 
need for the general consideration of this problem Ly 
cause, however desirable it might be that no attentia 
be given to such matters, the railroad question is beilé 
constantly agitated by interests, which, if permitte! 
through lack of opposition to impose their program up 
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“Ae coun. the country, will create a situation in our railroad affairs shall resume‘the status quo ante in our railroad affairs. 
iit take, [ME full of possibilities of the most serious danger. Those For a number of years there has been increasing dissat- 
who advocate a policy of “drifting” are giving unwise  isfaction with the railroad policy of the country; owners 
Lem Was ME and unwholesome counsel. In no other country is such and managers were discontented because of declining net 
there jg ME counsel given serious consideration. Likewise it is hope- returns; the public was dissatisfied because of deficiencies 
ifficulties ME ful to note that in many quarters in this country a genu-_ in the railroad service and because of certain faults of 
d easier ine interest is being displayed in the problems that will private management; railway labor was restive and at 
a large come when the war ends. Now is the time to think about times turbulent. Even had the war not occurred it is 
mulated the railroad question; now is the time to endeavor to highly probable that a number of changes in our railway 
rved to formulate the elements of a constructive policy which is organization and regulation would have been necessary. 
€ Virtual to supersede the present temporary arrangement. We are therefore approaching one of two new policies: 
ibled the Several Courses Open Government ownership and operation of railroads, or pri- 
‘T speed; There are several courses of action open in dealing with vate ownership and operation under changed forms and 
organiza- the railroads. We may return to the status quo ante with methods of government control. We shall not stand still 
sted ter MM the railroads given back to their former management and under the present system; we shall not go backward to 
ing else, the previous government policy continued; Congress may the system recently abandoned, or, worse yet, to the old 
ee of co pass a law providing for the indefinite continuance of the system under which there was no government interference 
ice than present system of government operation and private own- in railroad affairs. We shall move forward and make 
d under ership; the government may purchase the roads and op- some radical changes; and what those changes will be 
as been erate them; the lines may be returned to private manage-_ is a matter of vital interest and significance. 
ie to bef ment and a new policy of government regulation and If we succeed in formulating a wise policy for the future 
ise some control adopted. it is necessary to lay aside all prejudice, to stop making 
lers and It is not likely that either of the first two alternatives accusations which have no substantial basis of fact, and 
will be adopted. If the government chooses to continue to lend wholesome counsel and advice based upon a truth- 
the operation of the roads permanently there will be a ful and accurate appraisal of past and present conditions. 
demand for purchase too strong to be resisted; if we con- Next to the war, the railroad problem is the most perplex- 
tinue to have government operation we shall also have ing now confronting us. “We are dealing with great mat- 
government ownership. There is little likelihood that we ters and will [it is to be hoped] deal with them greatly.” 
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a The Open Forum 


ereatt,/ | A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
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we Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 

eel With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 

1e plici *‘—-- 

1. What : 

) . NEED FOR THE FREIGHT SOLICITOR gested initial line offices. There is always certain infor- 
| : Editor The Traffi ; mation which is continually required of foreign line rail- 
wares: a ‘ pees vane World: . : : roads that cannot be supplied by employes of the initial 
problems e writer has read with much interest your article in jjne Jt would seem by the particular training these men 


time and issue of March 30, entitled “Solicitors Out of Jobs” and jaye in their own respective lines they could very ma- 
‘ing—te 1s in hearty accord with the sentiments contained  teriaiy assist us in expediting shipments and supplying 
ur house therein. Even though the freight solicitor has no special much valuable information > 
<tinguish % duties under government administration, so far as solicit- The closing of these offices is a source of much regret 
rtions off ing of freight is concerned, nevertheless I feel that that to the writer and only hieiiven increases the burdens of 
he most Man’s acquaintance with his own railroad should be a_ . , : ‘ ; 

: eae ; industrial companies, who will be required to seek neces- 
ent time aluable asset to shippers throughout the country, en- : A 

, : : ; 4 sary information through other sources probably not so 

problem & abling them to intelligently consign their freight. It would well Informed 
its. But only seem natural that an employe of the Pennsylvania ‘ R. L. Kerns 
onstruct Railroad, as an illustration, would be more conversant Siete Mensaw. U. 8 Radiator Cotgenetion 
es of its With the conditions of his railroad, not only in the matter Detroit, Mich., April 11 "1918 j ; 
r edifice of embargoes, congestion, etc., but also in the matter of ‘ si , ‘ 
oughtfu! J information as to deliveries and other interesting informa- 


e energi® tion that the shipper should have, than would be the rep- RAILROAD TELEGRAMS 


vrofitabll  Tesentative of an initial line carrier, who probably has The following letter from Ribe & Thompson, Birming- 
war haf not the time to familiarize himself with the conditions ham. Ala.. to C. A. Prout f the U.S.R “ d Ad z a 
eed thi of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and under present condi- ; 7 aah eee ee ee ee 
- anothe % tions undoubtedly not even with those of his own road. 

We believe that the Director-General issued an order 


once (0 These sam i i é 
Pree? ay ame freight solicitors could do a valuable good to the carriers some time ago directing that telegrams re- 
. tel te public and the railroads alike in furnishing essen- ceived from shippers should be answered “Collect.” In any 
blem ; sal information to the shippers and receivers of freight event we were so advised by several carriers and it seems 
attenti™ Which cannot be secured from the initial lines. They a practice is now being generally followed by all 
carriers. 


could also serve as i i . 
ermittel shipper ; Brae: important factor in enabling the Railroad officials and agents have been using franking 
‘0 tender his shipments to the railroad company privilege for so many years that they are not acquainted 


am Up" in the proper manner, relieving the already much con- with method of handling commercial telegrams or the rates 


tration is self-explanatory: 
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applicable thereto. We represent a number of ship- 
pers in the South as traffic managers and our telegraphic 
account will average $200 per month. We are receiving 
telegrams collect from railroad officials every day and they 
apparently have no regard for so-called “Day Letters” or 
“Night Letters.” We very often receive fast day tele- 
grams containing from 30 to 60 words which could be con- 
veniently sent as “Day Letters.” We are also receiving 
fast day telegrams containing 20 or more words filed at 
point of origin after 3:00 p. m., which telegrams could 
be conveniently sent as “Night Letters,” because they are 
very seldom delivered before next morning. We believe 
that the matter here presented is sufficiently important 
to warrant special attention being called to the railroad 
world by the Director-General or through the regional di- 
rectors in order to reduce the burden that has been placed 
on the shipping public. 


CONSIDERATION FOR THE SHIPPER 


W. D. Berry, of the Cole Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, under date of April 18, has written the following 
letter to Director-General McAdoo: 


1. For over fifteen years, this company has handled in 
and out from 1,000 to 1,500 cars of material per year, 
largely manufactured products. During that period, the 
writer having had general charge of this movement, has had 
the opportunity of becoming thoroughly conversant with 
the traffic situation in this vicinity and of the entire coun- 
try, as we ship from Presque Isle, Maine to Los Angeles, 
Cal. He is also a member of, and has served on various 
traffic organizations and committees and well understands 
the functions of the different operating, traffic, tariff, class- 
ification, and other departments and committees of the 
railroads. 

2. With this knowledge gained from years of practical 
experience as shippers, it is our belief that many of the 
rules already promulgated by your directorship, and oth- 
ers that rumors strongly intimate will soon be put into 
effect, will work serious hardship upon the shipping public 
and uncalculable damage to our transportation system—the 
life blood of our economic existence—for years to come. 
We do not think in justice to the shipper and thereby to 
the country, that these radical changes from long estab- 
lished customs and practices should be arbitrarily decreed 
without giving shippers a hearing, or having them repre- 
sented on your various advisory boards. We deem it our 
patriotic duty to protest against any and all forms of in- 
justice and all policies that may to us seem unwise and 
inimical to the public welfare, and our inherent privilege, 
to offer suggestions to remedy evils in the transportation 
world that will inevitably arise through necessary and 
praiseworthy but not infallible efforts to improve the rail- 
roads and speed up their work and the winning of the 
war. 

3. We therefore, in this letter, beg to call to your at- 
tention, for careful consideration, an editorial clipped from 
the April 13th issue of the Traffic World, published in Chi- 
cago, for the reason that it expresses more clearly and 
forcibly than could the writer, conditions which will un- 
doubtedly work a hardship upon the shipping public, if in- 
structions contained in recent general orders issued by 
your office, are carried out to the letter, and are not tem- 
pered by modifications tending to retain or provide an 
organization that might be considered as a sort of buffer 
between the operating departments of the roads and the 
shippers. 

4. We are in entire sympathy with all reasonable re- 
trenchment and economical policies that may be inaug- 
urated in the management of the railroads, but we do hon- 
estly question the ultimate economy of the entire abolition 
of the traffic departments of the various railroads. By 
some lines, many men will be shifted in order to enable 
them to hold their places to departments where their serv- 
ices are not really needed: new positions will be created 
for others, while on some lines extra operating employes 
will surely be needed to perform services that have been 
done in the past by the traffic department, and undoubtedly 
a great injustice will be done to many old employes that 
have given their lives to this service, and are now too old 
to secure a new position at anywhere near their old sal- 
ary, regardless of the fact that their railroad experience 
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justified every cent of the salaries that have bee: paig 
them in the past. We believe, furthermore, that the oper. 
ating departments, no longer spurred by the insistent re. 
quests of their various traffic departments for the increas. 
ingly better service demanded by the public and made jn. 
perative by competition, will not perform as efficien: sery. 
ice for the general public as they have in the past, and 
the cost of service will therefore be heavily increased, 

5. For the welfare of manufacturers and shippers, espe. 
cially smaller concerns, we believe there must be « point 
of contact with the railroads, and we fear that the whole 
transportation fabric as related to the business communi 
ties of this country will be broken up and its schedule 
slowed down, with consequent injury to manufacturers and 
shippers (and certainly there is no class in the United 
States on whom the successful prosecution of our war de. 
pends more than on this class) without such a department, 
Conditions in the shipping world have been very serious 
for the past several months, even with traffic representa. 
tives to look after the shippers’ interest; without these rep. 
resentatives it will certainly be far worse. Many small in 
dustries may have to close their factories from time to 
time, or work seriously handicapped, unless they can get 
help, advice and information from some source. 

6. We believe that a general bureau should be estab- 
lished in all large cities, or several bureaus representing 
the various trunk lines in cities like Chicago, New York, 
ete., these to be organized as an investigation carefully 
carried out, may determine to be the best for all con 
cerned, and we certainly believe that the shipping public 
should be represented on all of these bureaus by experi- 
enced traffic men, not necessarily so-called traffic experts, 
but practical business men who have a knowledge of gen- 
eral transportation conditions throughout the country, and 
especially in the district wherein they serve. We all want 
to win the war and we certainly all agree that the smoother 
our transportation machinery runs, the quicker the war vwill 
be won, as a result of the greater output of our factories 
and shops. The steady flow of munitions, income taxes, 
profit taxes, etc., all depend upon keeping the business of 
this country at the maximum, and having had years of er 
perience in the manufacturing and transportation of man 
factured products, we honestly believe that this cannot 
be done if the traffic departments of the railroads are abol- 
ished, and nothing equally good or better substituted. 

7. As a concrete illustration we have just completed 4 
large government contract for stoves for shipment to the 
American expeditionary forces in France. The last part 
of this shipment was several weeks behind schedule it 
leaving our factory, account of traffic conditions. We wer 
unable to secure relief from any of the operating depart: 
ments of the eastern trunk line roads, or from any of the 
various bureaus of the war departments interested in the 
contract, and were only able to move the last consignment 
of several carloads of stoves on this order through the 
efforts of a general agent of one of the lines in questiol, 
and the position, salary and office of this general agent, 
who was located here in Chicago, has since been abolished, 
the office to be closed May 1. Since January 1 we have 
shipped many carloads of commercial business that wouli 
be now long past due if it had not been for the services pe 
formed for us by representatives of the traffic depart 
ments of the interested lines. On the other hand, dozeti 
of telegrams we sent to various departments and bureali 
of the war department and to governmental operatilé 
committees of the railroads weeks ago are still unanswerel. 


8. For the benefit of the entire country and to aid 
the various prosecutions of the war, we ask that the imme 
diate welfare of shippers be not neglected during the perio! 
of transition from private to government control, and the 
inevitable rearrangement of operating methods, economies 
retrenchments, etc., that must be put in force. Please be 
assured that our company, the writer, or any of the mel 
bers of our company will be glad indeed to give your de 
partment the benefit of our years of experience as mall 
facturers and shippers in this territory, and we certain 
hope that you will consider carefully our remarks, writtel 
solely in the spirit of helpful criticism, and the enclosél 
editorial, especially the last two paragraphs thereof, as We 
believe it is worthy of thorough and careful consideratio! 

P, S.—In a later letter we will enter our protest agail® 
the change in through billing rumored soon to take place 
believing it to be disastrous and utterly impracticable, 
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Legal Department 


In this rol intersta a legal expert answers uestions relating 
to the law of interstate dusenivetion of ote Sane desiring 
special service by immediate answer may privately written 

inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Interest on Loss and Damage Claims. 


New York.—Question: Are we entitled to interest on 
loss and damage claims when not paid within 30 days from 
date of presentation? If not, after what length of time 
are we entitled to interest? In answering this question 
please give reference to ruling or decision. 

Answer: A claim for interest on loss and damage re- 
sulting through the negligence of a carrier is not cogniza- 
ble before the Interstate Commerce Commission, as are 
cdaims for interest of overcharges. In rule 489, Confer- 
ence Rulings Bulletin 7, the Commission said in part: 
“Interest on an overcharge (by which is meant the amount 
collected on a shipment in excess of the legal published 
rate) accrues from the date of its collection by the carrier, 
whether arising from an error in rate, weight, or classifi- 
cation.” But a claim for interest on loss and damages 
is cognizable only in the courts and the courts have not 
been so liberal in this matter as has been the Commission 
in claims for interest on overcharges arising from an 
error in rates, weights, or classifications, and in which 
instances the Commission allows interest from the date 
of the collection of the overcharge. However, the courts 
are not always in accord with the Commission’s ruling 
whenever the question of awarding interest on an over- 
charge is before it, and a recent case thereon is that of 
Service et al. vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. Co., 171 Pac. Rep. 
202, in the Supreme Court of Oregon, in which the court 
refused to allow interest on a claim for overcharge in 
freight rates. 




















If the claim for loss or damage is settled amicably be- 
tween the claimant and the carrier, without recourse to 
the courts, then the question of allowing interest thereon 
is merely a matter of agreement between said parties. 
If the claim for loss or damage is litigated in the courts, 
and judgment given to the claimant, it seems to be fairly 
well settled by the latter authorities that any actions 
against carriers for loss of or injury to goods, interest 
may be recovered as an element of damages. However, 
New York state decisions do not harmonize with each 
other. In Black vs. Camden, etc., Transportation Co., 61 
New York, 656, it was held that whether interests should be 
allowed on damages for injury to property through the 
negligence of the carrier was a matter within the dis- 
cretion of the jury. 

* * * 
Carrier’s Liability for Conversion. 


Ilinois—Question: On March 14, 1917, we had a car 
of coke shipped us at Chicago via the New York Central 
Lines. On March 30 their agent advised us car was con- 
fiscated by them for their own use. We immediately 
purchased another car at the market price to fill our 
order. On April 18 the New York Central telephoned us 
that car was not confiscated and that same was being held 
for our orders at Chicago. During this time the market 
had declined and we were compelled to sell the coke at 
a $2.50 a ton loss. The railroad has turned down our 
ep aim, Saying they are not liable. Please advise us your 
opinion or any legal data which you may have on same. 
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Answer: Michie on Carriers, section 947, volume 1, 
says: “That mere unreasonable delay in transporting or 
delivery does not amount to conversion, so as to authorize 
the consignee, upon the arrival of the goods, to reject 
them and sue for their full value.” His remedy is to sue 
for the damages he has sustained by reason of the delay. 
In the case of Gulf, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Everett, 37 Tex. 
Civ. App. 167, the court said that “Mere delay on the 
part of the carrier does not constitute a conversion of 
the goods, no matter how long continued, so as to make 
him liable for their value, and, so long as the goods re- 
main in specie, however much they may be depreciated 
in value, the consignee or owner must receive them when 
tendered and can recover from the carrier only the dam- 
ages which he has sustained by the delay.” 

In the shipment in question it is our opinion that the 
carrier was chargeable with a conversion of the car of 
coke from the time when an inquiry was made regarding 
its disposition, and the carrier replied that it had con- 
fiscated same; such an answer being equivalent to a re- 
fusal to deliver. From that time the owner was entitled 
to replace the converted shipment and recover from the 
carrier whatever actual damages he has sustained by so 
doing. 

* * * 
War Tax on Misrouted and Transit Shipments. 

Minnesota.—Question 1: Does the government require 
that a war tax be collected on a misrouted shipment via 
the route the shipment actually moved or via the correct 
route that shipment should have moved? 


Question No. 2: The original shipment moved out of 
Solumn, S. D., Sept. 13, 1917, to Minneapolis, collect, ar- 
riving at Minneapolis Sept. 25, 1917. On Oct. 23, 1917, it 
was reforwarded to Meyers Falls, Wash., and $216 pre- 
paid out of Minneapolis, reaching destination or Meyers 
Falls, Wash., on Nov. 17, 1917, where $144 additional trans- 
portation charges were collected as well as $10.80 to 
cover war tax charges. Legally speaking, was the fore- 
going a collect or prepaid shipment and is it not proper 
to assess the 3 per cent war tax? What is the most 
recent authentic and specific ruling in regard to collection 
of war tax charges on transit shipments? 


Answer No. 1: In rule 214 (a), Conference Rulings Bul- 
letin 7, the Commission substantially held that a carrier 
disregarding the specific routing of the shipper, and 
thereby subjecting the latter to a higher charge than 
would have resulted in the routing that the shipper di- 
rected, is subject to a claim for overcharges, and provides 
a procedure for the carriers to adjust the same. In Reg- 
ulations No. 42, containing rules and regulations for col- 
lection of taxes on transportation of persons and prop- 
erty, under the war revenue act, as promulgated by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, article 10, page 13 
thereof, in part reads: “Since, in the ordinary course of 
transportation, overcharges and undercharges will occur, 
officers, agents and other employes of carriers are author- 
ized, in adjusting such overcharges and undercharges, to 
adjust the taxes accordingly.” Therefore, the carrier’s 
agents would be authorized to collect the war tax on the 
basis of the rate applicable to the shipment as it should 
have moved, or to adjust the taxes on that basis, if col- 


lected on the basis of the rate applicable to the shipment 
via the route that it actually moved. 


Answer No. 2: Article 29 of Regulations No. 42, 
aforesaid, reads that “In the collection of taxable charges 
in connection with in-transit privileges, it is the practice 
of some carriers to collect the local rate to the transit 
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point and upon reshipment to refund such local rate, and of apples shipped from Biglerville, Pa., to ourselves at ain t 
then assess the through rate from point of origin to final Dermott. This car arrived at Dermott Dec. 17, 1°17, being ECo. VS 
destination, while it is the practice of other carriers in in transit more than three weeks. The car arriv:d frozen Mim Seizur 
the collection of such charges to collect the local rate solid. Our loss, of course, has been very heavy. It cam (Sul 
to the transit point and at the time of reshipment from in a refrigerator car, all vents being closed. On Noy, sponsi 
the transit point to assess the balance of the through 27, 1917, we had another car of apples shipped to oy. proces 
rate. Various other adjustments of charges are common _ selves at Dermott from Biglerville, Pa., which arrived 4 @¥he su 
in connection with in-transit privileges. As a general rule, Dermott Feb. 20, 1918, being out nearly three months MMpis in 
to govern the collection of taxes in all such cases, it is This car was also severely frozen and the loss very heavy My. W. 
held that the tax must be collected on the charges. to What we would like to know is whether we have a clain Whe 
the transit point at the time such charges are collected, against the railroad company. Both cars were delayed He cago § 
and that whatever basis of readjusting the charges is and were in ordinary refrigerator cars. The weather, of Mserted 
used at the time of reshipment or at destination, such tax course, was very severe, though had the cars com M™mand, 0 
must be collected by the carrier adjusting the charges’ through on time we probably could establish that thefto sto 
as remains due upon the net taxable charges assessed on weather would not have been cold enough to have froze, {Mm bankr' 
the shipment from point of origin to destination, including the apples. In your opinion, do you think that we ca Mmber t 
the charges for the in-transit privileges.” sustain claim against the railroad company? What wemiair 0 
' * * * would. like to know is whether the unusual weather refi lumbe 
Measure of Damages to Shipment Invoiced Through lieves the railroad company from responsibility, or whether fi to the 
Middleman. they should have taken care of the apples, and also if Eve 

New York.—Question: On May 10, 1917, we filed claim the railroad company should prove congestion whether jm not b 
with the D., L. & W. R. R. for shortage of coal lost in they could attribute this as to causes beyond their contr road 
transit. Shipment was originally made by a firm in Crys- and relieve them of responsibility? no por 
tal, Pa., consigned to a firm in- Buffalo, N. Y., for destina- Answer: Both at law and by the act to regulate com @ Per a! 
tion Toronto, Canada. Our company was forced into the merce, the carrier is required to furnish cars adapted to Mm * its 
market on account of shortage of coal in February, 1917, the necessity of protecting goods while in transit, wha! the 
and we secured this car B. & O. 230901, through another the traffic is large enough and permanent enough to rej ‘ippé 
firm at Buffalo, they invoicing us for $6.50 per net ton. quire it, and in the selection of same must guard against f/m 0 det 
The D., L. & W. Co. are taking the stand that the claim the exigencies of such weather as may be reasonably ex The 
should be settled on the mine price. We fail to see on pected at the particular season of the year and latitude bank’ 
what grounds they base their claim. Will you kindly in question, but a carrier is not an insurer for delay in lumbe 
advise the legal question in the matter? carrying goods in the sense that it is for their safe trans 8 S€ 
Answer: This shipment appears to have moved under portation. If there were no unreasonable delay on thjg’d " 
a tariff permitting its reconsignment at the through rate part of the carrier, or if the delay resulted from cause i Stopp 
from point of mines to final destination, and under the beyond the control of the carrier, and if no negligent (Su 
original bill of lading issued at the point of mines. This can be attributed to the carrier in the care of the propg the ri 
bill of lading contained a stipulation to the effect that erty while in transit, it does not necessarily follow tha j™ peril i 
the amount of any loss or damage for which the carrier the carrier is liable for every injury that might result t0 delive 
is liable shall be computed on the basis of the actual a shipment of perishables even though under refrigert ™ is lial 
value of the property at the place and time of shipment. tion. N. W. 
A carrier having made such contract at the mines, both On the facts you present, and in the absence of specific Ifa 
the carrier and the shipper are bound by its terms, and information as to the conditions under which the ship ™® in tra 
neither can waive them, or hold the carrier to a different ment moved, it is diffieult to fully and definitely answe! % upon | 
responsibility from that fixed by this contract. For our the question above, but we would refer you to our al & right 
further views on the subject, see our answer to “Illinois,” swers to “Florida,” published on page 349 of the Feb. in its 
published on page 747 of the Oct. 6, 1917, issue of The 16, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, and our answer 0 Whe 
Traffic World. “Minnesota,” published on page 1224 of Dec. 8, 1917, issue, H cago, 
° sa * and answer to “Florida,” published on page 749 of the M stoppe 

Freezing of Perishables Account Weather and Congestion. April 7, 1917, issue, as giving our fuller views on the MM state | 
Arkansas.—Question: On Nov. 24, 1917, we had a car _ subject. and b 
from 
cago, 
thoug] 


Loss and Damage Decisions o- 


. him, i 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts delive 
R and of National R s " pees West Pu! St. Mina. 

(Digests taken from Reporters Digests ation et ey i at lishing Co., St. Paul, oie 


Ibid. 

BILLS OF LADING. —Painesville Nat. Bank of Painesville, Ohio, vs. Hanna ina 
Title: et al., 171 Pac. Rep. 364. “y 
(Supreme Court of Colorado.) When a bank in good Custody and Control of Goods. ae 
faith makes advances, whether as a purchaser or lender, Conversion: id 
and receives a bill of lading as security, it has a claim (Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. No. 2.) A shippeme o hee 
upon the property covered by the bill of lading, which by consigning goods to his own order with draft attached oy 


is good as against the claim of a creditor of the shipper. to bill of lading indicates an unequivocal intention to re 
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‘Selves yMMain title hereto until the draft» is paid.—Southern Ry.  ligent, and the shipper could recover for loss sustained. 

















































‘17, beingflmgco. vs. Hoigson Bros. Co., 95 S. E. Rep. 263. _ —Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Stallings, S. W. 
ed froze, Mseizure, Legal Process: Rep. 294. 

It came (Supren:’ Court of Wisconsin.) A carrier is not re- - Non-Resident Corporation: 

On Nor, fimsponsible for goods taken from its custody by valid legal (Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. No. 1.) Service of 
C to ou. MMprocess, provided it gives the owner prompt notice of process on a non-resident railroad corporation may be 
Lrrived a MMthe suit, so that he may have an opportunity to protect legally perfected, so as to give jurisdiction to a court of 


- Months Mepis interest—Morgan vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 166 this state for the rendition of a judgment, by handing 
ry heavy, MEN. W. Rep. 777. a copy personally to an agent who maintains an office 
€ a Clain Where plaintiff shipped lumber to a company in Chi- jn this state, furnished to him-by the corporation, and 
> delayed Mcago and, at the consignee’s request, had its name in- who represents it in soliciting freight and other business. 
~ather, of ME serted in the bill of lading as shipper as well as consignee Bell vs. New Orleans & Northeastern R. Co., 2 Ga. App. 
T'S come fMand, on learning of the consignee’s bankruptcy, attempted 12, 59 S. E. 102. The court did not err, after hearing 
that thefm™mto stop the lumber in transit, an ex parte order of the eyjdence, in finding against the traverse and the plea 
ve frozen me bankruptcy court requiring the carrier to deliver the lum- to the jurisdiction—-De Bow vs. Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. 
- we can fmmber to the receiver in bankruptcy was “legal process (o.; Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. Co. vs. De Bow, 95 S. E. Rep. 
What well fair on its face,” justifying the carrier in delivering the 96]. 
ather refae lumber in obedience thereto, and relieving it from liability 
‘whethe fm to the shipper, where it notified him of its action.—Ibid. 
d also if Even though the order of the bankruptcy court could 
whether ME not be classed as legal process fair on its face, the rail- 
r contr fe road company was not liable to the shipper, as it had 
no power to determine the controversy between the ship- 
late com Mme per and the receiver, and was not bound to determine it 


Released Rates: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. No. 1.) While ‘an 
interstate carrier may, by a fair, open, and reasonable 
agreement, limit the amount recoverable by the shipper 
to an agreed value made for the purpose of obtaining 
the lower of two or more rates proportioned to the amount 
? : of the risk” (Adams Express Co. vs. Croninger, 226 U. S. 
lapted to fe at its peril, and by turning over the lumber to an officer 492, 33 Sup. Ct. 153, 57 L. Ed. 314, 44 L. R. A. (N. S.) 257), 
sit, when me of the bankruptcy court the lumber was not lost to the and “knowledge of the shipper that the rate is based on 
sh to re Mm shipper, but was turned over te ° oa See pee value is to be presumed from the terms of the bill of 
1 against gm ' Ghermune such controversy.—Ibid. lading and of the published schedules filed with the 
ably ex The railroad company was not required to go into the interstate Commerce Commission, and the effect of so 
latitude fe bankruptcy court and establish plaintiff's rights to the filing the schedules makes the published rates binding 
delay in lumber, and plaintiff slept upon his rights by not appear- upon shipper and carrier alike” (Boston & Maine Railroad 
fe trans me ing seasonably in that court and establishing his title to @), vs. Hooker, 233 U. S. 98, 34 Sup. Ct. 526, 58 L. Ed. 


- on th@™eand right of possession of the lumber.—Ibid. 868, L. R. A. 1915B, 45), Ann. Cas. 1915D, 593), reqUire- 
2 cause fe Stoppage in Transitu: ments of the interstate commerce law as to the filing 
-gligence (Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) Upon the exercise of and publication of such schedules are not applicable, and 


he propa the right of stoppage in transitu, the carrier acts at its yo such presumption arises when property is being trans- 
low that peril in its disposition of the goods, and if it wrongfully ported free under the provision of act Cong. Feb. 4, 1887, 
result to delivers them, either to the shipper or the consignee, it ¢ 104, 24 Stat. 387, as amended by act March 2, 1889, 
efriger: @ is liable in damages to the other.—Morgan vs. Chicago & ¢ 382, sec. 9, 25, Stat. 862 (U. S. Comp. St. 1916, sec. 
N. W. Ry. Co., 166 N. W. Rep. 777. 8595), “to regulate commerce” (section 22) that nothing 
- specific If a carrier is in doubt to whom to deliver goods stopped’ therein “shall prevent the carriage of property free or 
he shit HF in transit, it is its right, as well as its duty, to insist at reduced rates * * * to or from fairs and expositions 
ansWe! HM upon a full investigation of the facts as to the shipper’s for exhibition thereat.”—De Bow vs. Vicksburg, S. & P. 
our al right to stop the goods, and it may retain the property Ry. Co.; Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. Co. vs. De Bow, 95 S. E. 
he Feb. in its possession until it is satisfied.—Ibid. Rep. 261. 
iswer {0 Where plaintiff shipped lumber to a company in Chi- Returned Free Carriage: 
7, issut, cago, but, on learning of the company’s bankruptcy, (Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. No. 1.) Where an 
} of the MF stopped the lumber in transit, while it was still in the interstate carrier issued a circular and published a gen- 
on the M® state of Wisconsin, the carrier did not convert the lumber’ eral order providing that all shipments of hogs intended 
and become liable to plaintiff for its value by moving it for exhibition at fairs and expositions should be carried 
from the point where it was stopped to its yards in Chi- thereto at the full tariff rates, but that, if returned in 30 
-—eeq—@ (ag0, especially as plaintiff was not injured thereby, days, they should be returned free from further freight 
though on the arrival of the lumber in Chicago the con- charges on presentation of the paid freight bill showing 
signee’s receiver in bankruptcy obtained an order from that the shipnient moved over the carrier’s lines on the 
the bankruptey court for the delivery of the lumber to first movement, and of a certificate from the proper 
him, as the bankruptcy court could have compelled the officers of the fair, showing that the hogs had been regu- 
delivery of the lumber wherever it was physically located, larly exhibited and had not changed ownership, and there- 
the railroad company having officers and agents at Chicago after a hog was shipped to a fair on the carrier’s line, 


_ whom service of process could have been made.— for the purpose of exhibition, and the shipper complied 
bid. in all respects with this order, and the carrier accepted 
Hannab CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. the hog for return shipment in accordance with the agree- 


Delay: ment to return it free from further freight charges, and, 
(Suprenie Court of Arkansas.) Where a shipper left his while in course of transportation, the hog received in- 

cattle in loading pen and car where they could not be fed juries which caused its death, the shipper, if the injuries 

shipp'@ % watered, relying on statement of railroad agent that resulted from negligence of the carrier, was not bound 
ttachelf™ ‘ain would take them during that night, and they were ‘by an arbitrary prearranged valuation upon such property, 
n to re NOt taken until 5 o’clock next day, the carrier was neg- printed in a bill of lading issued to him, acknowledging 
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receipt of the hog for return shipment free of additional 
freight charges, and he was entitled to recover full dam- 
ages for the loss sustained by him by reason of such 
negligence.—De Bow vs. Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. Co.; Vicks- 
burg, S. & P. Ry. Co. vs. De Bow, 95 S. E. Rep 261 
Shrinkage: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Where a carrier delayed 
a shipment of 47 head of cattle for about a day, causing 
them to be without feed or water, a verdict for $150 dam- 
ages, based on testimony of cattleman as to their shrink- 
age in weight, is not excessive.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. vs. Stallings, 201 S. W. Rep. 294. 

Valuation: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. No. 1.) A mere 
general limitation in a bill of lading as to the value of 
property shipped, amounting to no more than an arbitrary 
preadjustment of value, will not serve to exempt the car- 
rier from liability for the true value, if the property be 
destroyed by negligence of the carrier.—Central of Ga. 
Ry. Co. vs. Hall, 124 Ga. 322, 52 S. E. 679, 4 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 898, 110 Am. St. Rep. 170, 4 Ann. Cas. 128.—De 
Bow vs. Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. Co.; Vicksburg, S. & P. 
_, Ry. Co. vs. De Bow, 95 S. E. Rep. 261 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Who Liable? 

(Supreme Court of Georgia.) A railroad received and 
carried a shipment of goods from a consignor at Macon 
to a consignee at Zebulon. The shipment was made “col- 
lect” as to the freight charges. The carrier delivered the 
goods to the consignee without collecting freight charges, 
and, after failing thereafter to collect the same from the 
consignee, brought suit against the consignor therefer. 
The consignor contends that it is relieved from liability 
by reason of the negligence of the carrier in delivering 
the goods contrary to instructions; the carrier’s lien, en 
the geods thereby being lost and in the meantime the 
consignee having been adjudicated a bankrupt. Held, that 
the carrier does not, by waiving its lien and delivering 
the goods to the consignee before payment of the freight, 
release the consignor from liability. The carrier may 
collect from either the consignor -or the consignee, in 
the absence of a special contract. According to the agreed 
statement of facts, the freight was shipped “charges col- 
lect,” and a sight draft was drawn on the consignee, with 
bill of lading attached, which was paid. The record does 
not disclose any special contract binding the carrier to 
eollect the freight charges from the consignee.—Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. ys. Southern Ry. Co., 95 S. E. Rep. 251. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER. 
Special Service: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) That a station agent 
after telegraphing about the matter told a shipper that a 
certain train arriving during the night would carry his 
cattle, on which statement shipper relied, did not con- 
stitute a contract for special service, and a discrimination 
in violation ofethe Elkins act (act Cong. Feb. 19, 1903, c. 
708, 32 Stat. 847 (U. S. Comp. St. 1916, 8597-8599) ).—Chi- 
cago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Stallings, 201 S W. 
Rep. 294. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


The Commission has ordered reopened for hearing ques- 


tion regarding petition for reparation in case 8180, A. H. 
Kerr & Co. and Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Sand Springs 
Ry. Co. et al. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experi. 
ence and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions rela. 
ing to re -¥- traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We re. 
serve the right to refuse to answer any questions that we judge | 
it unwise to answer or that involve situations that are too com. 
plex-for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions yilj 
be answered as promptly as possible. No answers will be given 
by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man.” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorade Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Shipper Responsible for Own Errors. 

Q.—Please advise us, through your Help for Traf 
Man column, if the marks on a shipment of less-carloa 
freight do not govern regardless of the fact that the bil 
of lading was written up showing a destination differin 
from that for which -the shipment was marked. Th 
Pennsylvania Railroad in declining claim quoted as fo 
lows: 

If you will refer to ruling 433 of Conference Ruling Bu- 
letin No. 7, Interstate Commerce Commission, relative to 
the marking of less-than-carload shipments, you will note it 
is stated the shipper will be held liable for the wrong mar. 
ing, and while this refers to the marking of packages, it i 
my opinion same also applies to the marking of a bill of 
lading; therefore, in view of the fact the bill of lading pre. 
sented to our agent called for the destination as Penbroke, 
the agent cannot be held liable for forwardirg the shipment 
accordingly. 

The above I. C. C. ruling, No. 433, is interpreted to apply 
under both circumstances, i. e., if bill of lading or shipment 


incorrectly marked, and claim where bill of lading is incor 
rectly marked, this is an error of shipper. 


A.—While there are particular cases in which the Com 
mission has held that where the destination shown i 
bill of lading was different from that marked on the 
package the carrier was justified in transporting the pack 
age to the destination shown on the package, the under 
lying principle of such holdings seems to be that a shipper 
must bear the burden of his own errors and be held re 
sponsible for additional freight charges accruing as the 
result thereof. Parlin & Orendorff case, 26 I. C. C., 561; 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. case, 28 I. C. ¢., 40l: 
Woodlawn Lumber Co. case, 38 I. C. C., 710; ‘conference 
rulings 248, 348 and 433. It is a common practice for 
shippers to prepare bills of lading and the classification 
requires them to properly address and mark packages 
The bill of lading in this case was prepared bythe shippet, 
the initial error was shipper’s. On the other hand, if th 
bill of lading was written out by carrier’s agent, the erro! 
was the carrier’s. It is our view that whichever made the 
initial error, shipper or carrier, is responsible for the addi 
tional freight charges which resulted from such error. 


Carload Rating for Carload Service. 


Q.—Kindly answer the following question through me 
dium of The Traffic World: Official Classification pr 
vides for carload and less-carload ratings on lumber N 
O. S., loose, 13/16 of 1 in. or over in thickness. OU 
plant is located on a belt line railroad and we loaded é 
shipment on our tracks which we billed as one car 
lumber 34,000 pounds, but failed to specify number 
pieces in shipment. Car was weighed on track scales 
resulting in net weight of 14,500 pounds. Charges would 
have been much less on basis of actual weight and les 
carload rate than at carload rate and minimum weight 
Shipment was marked in accordance with provisions of 
Official Classification, and exceptions thereto, providins 
for marking of one piece out of each 10, and we are & 
titled to trap and ferry car service on shipments weigh: 
ing in excess of 12,000 pounds. Claim for refund account 
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of overcharges has been refused on authority of case 7690, 
passow & Sons vs. C., M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C., 711. Will 
you advise what in your opinion is the correct basis of 
charges (0 assess on this shipment? 

A—The facts in the Passow & Sons case, 37 I. C. C., 
711, briefly, were as follows: Shipment weighed 10,100 
pounds; it was loaded by consignor and unloaded by con- 
signee; charges were collected at the carload rate of 40 
cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 20,000 pounds. 
Complainant alleges-it did not request the exclusive use 
of the car, but the report says no witness had knowledge 
of the circumstances of the ordering of the car and that 
there was no evidence to justify the allegation that it 
was to be forwarded as a less-than-carload shipment with 
or without other loading. Defendant claimed it was re- 
quested to place a car for loading on siding of complain- 
ant and that it is not its practice to place cars thereon 
for less-than-carlead feight. Bill of lading did not specify 
the weight. Cemplainant claimed that charges should 
have been at the less-than-carload rate of 60 cents per 
100 pounds applied to actual weight, and asked for rep- 
The Commission held that the charges assailed 


aration. 
were not shown te be unreasonable and dismissed the 
complaint. The facts in the Passow case are very similar 


to those stated in your inquiry. The car was set in on 
your siding, leaded by you and billed out as a carload 
at the carload minimum weight, although its new weight, 
doubtless knewn to you, was much less. We do not know 
whether other freight was, or could have been, loaded 
in the car with the loose lumber. Apparently you received 
a carload service for which, following the Passow case, 
supra, the earload rating was properly assessible. 


Shipment Sent Via Gateway Specified in Bill of Lading— 
Not Misrouted. 


Q.—The lowest combination on a shipment is that via 
St. Louis, a higher combination is made over Peoria and 
a still higher eombination is over Chicago. The route 
inserted im the bill of lading is that via Peoria. Rates 
via all these junctions usually equalize, but do not in this 
case. It was the practice of the party billing shipments 
at the time this car moved to insert in the route column 
of the bill of lading the name of the initial carrier regard- 
less of whether a shipment moved to local points or to 
points en foreign lines. It so happens in this case the 
delivering line specified in the bill of lading has a direct 
connection with the initial line via Chicago only. 

We understand, of course, that under I. C. C. Confer- 
ence Ruling 474 the initial carrier is held liable for the 
pretection of the Peoria combination. We would like to 
know if they would be liable for the St. Louis combina- 
tion. ] 

A.—The shipment having been transported by the car- 
Hers through the gateway and over the rails: of the de- 
livering line specified-by shipper in bill of lading, the 
carriers may not be charged with misrouting. Under the 
holding of the Commission, the combination of rates to 
and from St. Louis cannot be lawfully applied via Peoria, 
unless the shipment moved through both St. Louis and 
Peoria, in lieu of the combination of rates lawfully ap- 
Dlicable to and from Peoria. This is one of the long-rec- 
ognized and well-settled principles of the Commission. 


The Commission has permitted the Chamber of Com- 
merce of East St. Louis, Ill. and the Commercial Club 
of Granite City, Ill., and the East St. Louis Side Mfrs’. 
intervene in case 10097, St. Louis Chamber of 
e V6.8. .& O. BR. R.. Co. et al. 


Assn. tao 
Comme, 
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SCHWAB TO BUILD THE SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In‘ another reorganization of U. S. Shipping Board 
agencies Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was drafted 
by the government April 16 and placed in control of the 
construction of merchant vessels at a salary of one dollar 
a year. 

The steel manufacturer will be director-general of ship- 
building, a new office created by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. The office of general manager, now held by 
Charles Piez of Chicago, has been abolished and its juris- 
diction transferred to the new director-general. 

Edward N. Hurley, who was instrumental in obtaining 
the services of Mr. Schwab, will remain chairman of the 
Shipping Board and president of the fleet corporation. 
Mr. Piez will remain vice-president of the fleet corpora- 
tion. Mr. Schwab will build the ships, Messrs. Hurley 
and Piez will direct the organization necessary to carry out 
Mr. Schwab’s plans. 

The official announcement of the appointment of Mr. 
Schwab was made in the following statement by Mr. 
Tumulty, secretary to the President: 


“Edward N. Hurley, Charles M. Schwab, Bainbridge 
Colby and Charles Piez were received by the President at 
the White House to-day. It was stated that the subject 
discussed was the progress and condition of the national 
shipbuilding. The carrying forward of the construction 
work in the 130 shipyards now in operation is so bad that 
it requires a reinforcement of the shipbuilding organiza- 
tion throughout the country. 

“Later in the day Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board announced that a new office with wide powers had 
been created by the trustees of thé Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. The new position is that of director-general, 
and Mr. Schwab has been asked and has agreed to accept 
this position in answer to the call of the nation. 


“Charles Piez, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, recommended that the post of the general 
manager of the corporation be at once abolished so that 
Mr. Schwab as director-general should be wholly urnham- 
pered in carrying out the large task intrusted to him. 
Mr. Piez, since the retirement of Admiral Harris, has been 
filling the position of vice-president and that of general 
manager. 

“Mr. Schwab will have complete supervision and direc- 
tion of the work of shipbuilding. He agreed to take up 
the work at the sacrifice of his personal wishes in the 
matter. His services were virtually commandeered. His 
great experience as a steelmaker and builder of skips has 
been drafted for the nation.” 

By making Schwab director-general of its shipbuilding 
work, the Shipping Board places in charge the American 
who made the first move toward a fabricated ship indus- 
try. People laughed at the idea of building parts of ships 
at steel mills and then assembling them at shipyards, as 
is done in bridge fabrication plants. He put the idea into 
operation at Sparrows Point and early in the war began 
turning out fabricated ships as fast as his yard could 
handle the material. He began turning them out to hold 
in stock just as if he were building automobiles, without 
the slightest idea where he could sell them, but confident 
there would be a market for them. Prior to that time 
shipyards built when they had orders. Only in rare 
cases did builders undertake anything to be held in stock. 
Schwab’s theory has been that cargo ships should be built 
on standard designs, so spare parts could be had in 
almost any port without the necessity for laying up ships 
while waiting for a broken part, made generally only in 
the yard where the ship was built. 

The government, of course, took over the fabricated 
ship idea, but Schwab, who knows how to handle work- 
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men better than most men who have come from the 
ranks, is expected to show more speed than any of his 
four predecessors. He will need no education before he 
can .begin doing effective directing. 

Appointment of Charles M. Schwab, “best steel maker 
in the world,” according to Andrew Carnegie, to be Di- 
rector-General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is 
taken to mean that the man who made the most sensa: 
tional rise in the world of steel and finance ever known, 
is to be practically what General Goethals thought he 
was while he was carrying on his war with Chairman 
Denman of the Shipping Board. Schwab is expected to 
bring steel men from the United States Steel Corporation 
and the Bethlehem company to help him compel the steel 
makers of the country to produce the steel needed to 
provide the ships that are needed if the submarine is 
to be conquered in time to save the entente allies from 
anxieties much greater than they have yet suffered. 

Failure to produce as many ships as should have been 
turned out is the cause for the change. Schwab is be- 
lieved to have such an intimate knowledge of the steel 
business that no producer of steel will be able to put up 
camouflage for his failure to provide his share of steel 
for government use. There are men in the iron and steel 
business who are “holding out” on the government. One 
of the most flagrant instances of that kind came to the 
attention of the steel committee of the War Industries Board 
a short time ago. A government department asked a 
blast furnace man to furnish a small jag of pig iron— 
about 150 tons. He turned the order down flat, saying he 
had all the business he could do and had no desire to 
take on any more. He was called to Washington and 
given a treatment intended to improve his patriotism. 

This desire on the part of iron and steel men to avoid 
government contracts arises from the fact that the gov- 
ernment will not pay as much for its requirements, ton 
for ton, as other buyers of iron and steel conducting what 
might be called non-essential businesses. 


Schwab is believed to know the steel business as the 
average woman knows her own house and to be able 
to put his finger on the slackers. The fleet corporation 
has complained time and again that delays in the ship 
program have been due to insufficient steel. Steel men 
have retorted that their output was kept down by the 
fact that their supply of fuel has been intermittent. 
Schwab is expected to be able to find the truth about 
every situation and apply the boot wherever necessary. 
Piez, who has had charge of the manufacturing opera- 
tions, is a manufacturer, but his knowledge is not suffi- 
cient to enable him to tell a steel man that he is fibbing 
when he says he cannot increase the output of plates 
or frames. 

With a man of Schwab’s information and energy at the 
head of the business, it is figured the willing steel men 
will not be out at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
unwilling ones. While the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is regarded, popularly, as the only steel maker in 
the country, it is a fact that the so-called independent 
industry, in many lines, has a larger share of the business 
than the so-called trust. The new Director-General, hav- 
ing been at the head of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion before he built up the Bethlehem company, is sup- 
posed to know enough about all the important factors 
in the industry to enable him practically to say to each 
what share he must produce and deliver at specified points 
by a given time. 

Whether it was Chairman Hurley or President Wilson 
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who came to the conclusion first that-here should 
other effort made to find the right man to run the sh 
ing business of the government, has not been made 
Chairman Hurley is getting credit for seeking th: 
ability of getting the biggest man possible for the } 
task the government has to perform. 

Coincident with the announcement of Schwab’s a):point. 
ment (with a salary which will probably be $1 a year, be 
cause he does not want to sever his connection with his 
ordinary business) came announcements from the Ship 
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-_ping Board of various expedients to hurry ship construe. 


tion and ship operation. It said that special trains would 
be run from the Pacific northwest to bring fir logs to the 
wooden shipyards on the Atlantic and Gulf. Timbers of 
sufficient size cannot be procured in the south. The 
special train operation will continue for about a month, 
At the same time it was announced that the Board favors 
water ballast, rather than solid ballast, for its ships, be. 
cause time is now the essence of things needed in the 
operation of ships. Water ballast can be disposed of in 
a tithe or less of the time needed to discharge solid 
ballast. 

At the same time the public was informed that the 
President had approved the estimate of $50,000,000 to 
be used in establishing yards and building concrete ships. 
The money may be used for enlarging existing concrete 
yards and establishing new ones. Prior to the approval 
of that estimate, the Board, on its own responsibility, 
contracted for three launching ways for three 3,500-ton 
concrete ships. At Wilmington a plant is to be con 


structed where 7,000-ton ships will be built. 


SUITS AGAINST FLEET CORPORATION 


: The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
A decision was handed down April 19 by Judge Hitz, of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in the 
case of M. H. BHichberg, of Mobile, Ala., trading as the 
National Timber Company, against the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Judge Hitz 
held that his court has jurisdiction of suits against the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, notwithstanding it may be 
wholly owned by the United States and that those having 
claims against the corporation, which- was organized un 
der the laws of the District of Columbia, need not proceed 
in the Court of Claims, as urged by the attorneys for 
the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation. The de 
cision fixes the legal status of the Fleet Corporation and 
will determine the court in which claimants against it 
may proceed for breaches of contract and other matters. 
The attorneys for the National Timber Company wert 
Ernest W. Roberts and John B. Daish. The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation was represented by John E. Laskey, 
United States District Attorney, Joseph W. Cox, Special 
Assistant Attorney-General, John Barton Payne and Carl 
S. Stern of the Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation. 
In December the National Timber Company, a Mobile 
organization, sued the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for about $120,000, alleging 
that after making a contract with it for furnishing large 
quantities of ‘timbers for shipbuilding, the Fleet Corpora 
tion, without justification, canceled the contract. The at 
torneys for the Fleet Corporation pleaded that the cor 
poration was not subject to the jurisdiction of the St 
preme Court of the District of Columbia and that if the 
plaintiff had any right of action it was only in the Cour 
of Claims, for the reason that the Fleet Corporation was 
wholly owned by the United States and was engaged in 
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the disbursing of government money and was therefore 


a government agency, not to be sued except in the Court. 


of Claims. This plea was denied by the court and the 
case Was referred to the auditor of the court to state 
the account and transaction between the parties. 

The suit is the first against the Fleet Corporation in 
which has been determined the status of the organization 
and of the ships owned and to be constructed by it. The 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation was organized 
under the laws of the District of Columbia in April, 1917, 
with a capital stock of $50,000,000, all of which, except 
qualifying shares, are now held by the United States. 

In the arguments on the matter, the point was made 
by the attorneys for the Mobile concern that if the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation is a part of the government then 
every ship owned or operated by it becomes subject to 
the liabilities and immunities of a government ship, free 
from libel for supplies and unable to invoke the statutes 
in foreign ports intended for the aid of merchant ship- 
masters., One of the disabilities at this time would be 
the duty of neutral countries to intern every ship flying 
the house flag of the Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
remained in port more than twenty-four hours. It was 
also pointed out that if the Fleet Corporation is the gov- 
ernment, then those who have been furnishing supplies 
for Fleet Corporation ships have not the right to detain 
such ships on account of dispute about supplies, but must 
take their troubles to the Court of Claims and wait for 
its processes. 


COURT SUSTAINS COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Associate Justice Pitney, in ‘announcing April 15 the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
two cases of the Manufacturers Railway against the 
United States and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
made one of the shortest oral statements ever made con- 
cerning such an important matter—and wrote one of the 
longest opinions. Then he sent the opinion back to the 
printer for revision without giving those interested an 
opportunity to examine the galley proof, in which form he 
had it. : 


Just what part of the opinion did not please the justice 
after he saw it in type is not known, but he seemed to 
hesitate in his statement of the complicated facts, so it 
was assumed that the form in which he had set them forth 
did not please him. 


There is a belief among the lawyers that when the opin- 
ion is ready for publication it will be the most complete 
exposition of the subject covered in the litigation that has 
ever been made. The big general effect of the decision 
is to leave unchanged the reports of the Commission re- 
specting the status and compensation of the common car- 
tier railroad owned by the owners of the Anheuser-Busch 
Association. 


The chief point in the opinion is a reiteration of the 
well-established doctrine that the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission is exclusive on what constitutes reasonableness 
and discrimination, if the record shows it has any facts 


on which to base a conclusion. The brewery railroad tried 
to persuade the courts to say that, because the Commis- 
sion had not issued an order limiting the allowance for 
switching to not more than $2.50 per car, its work was 
of no effect. The courts had to say that, inasmuch as 
the reports of the Commission amounted to no more than 
a negative order, they could not review them, nor could 
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they consider whether the proposed allowance of $2.50 per 
car was reasonable. 

As to setting aside tariffs allowing more than $2.50 per 
car, the courts held the Commission has power to set aside 
anything that causes discrimination or is~ the agency 
whereby an undue preference results in favor of the pro- 
prietary interest. The Commission held that any allow- 
ance greater than $2.50 per car would be a discrimination 
in favor of the proprietary interest. It could not allow 
any greater compensation for other than proprietary traffic, 
without creating a violation of the second section, in that 
one commodity was more favorably treated than another. 


RECONSIGNMENT HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
In response to protests from practically all cities in 
which hay, grain and grain products are handled, the 
Commission April 15 ordered a hearing on the reconsign- 
ment and diversion tariffs authorized by fifteenth section 
order No. 499. The hearings began April 18. 
In the protest which caused the hearing the grain men 
declared: 


The rules and charges filed, or to be filed, by the car- 
riers throughout the United States, pursuant to permission 
granted under Fifteenth Section Order No. 499 of March 
26, 1918, would, so far as grain, seeds, hay, straw, grain 
products and other commodities are concerned, constitute 
an unreasonable and unduly burdensome charge against 
the producers, handlers and consumers of said commodi- 
ties handled at market places where grain, seeds, hay, 
straw, etc., are received from points of production, and 
which commodities must of necessity under federal or 
state laws be stopped for inspection before the property 
can be offered for sale by the receiver thereof. 

The question of imposing a charge in addition to the 
freight rate for the so-called reconsignment or disposition 
order of the commodities hereinbefore mentioned was 
first suggested by the carriers at a conference held in 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 20 and 21, 1916, to which con- 
ference the producers, handlers and consumers of said 
commodities were invited by Fairfax Harrison, who, in 
his opening statement and at various times thereafter . 
during the conference, asserted that the object of the 
rules then under consideration by the railroads was for 
the sole purpose of expediting the movement of loaded 
cars, and that it was not the purpose or intention of the 
carriers to impose any charge in addition to the freight 
rate where such charge would not decrease the detention 
of cars. 

At said conference it was agreed between the carriers 
and the shippers there represented that negotiations would 
be continued, with a view to arriving at uniform and mu- 
tually satisfactory rules and charges for the reconsign- 
ment or disposition of said commodities. 


Pursuant to said agreement, conferences were held be- 
tween certain carriers and representatives of a few of 
the petitioners herein, on or about Dec. 29, 1916, and Jan. 
3, 1917; but, so far as the eastern carriers are concerned, 
no opportunity was given the producers, handlers and 
consumers of said commodities to consider the railroads’ 
proposals. 

At the adjournment of said last-mentioned conference 
it was understood by shippers’ representatives that the 
western carriers would, after a conference among them- 
selves, hold further conference with the shippers. How- 
ever, the western railroads have so far failed to invite 
the shippers to another conference. 

Shortly after the conferences held on or about Dec. 
29, 4916, and Jan. 3, 1917, all the carriers filed with this 
Commission tariffs containing reconsignment or diversion 
rules, regulations and charges, which were suspended by 
this Commission under Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1050. 

The tariffs of the western roads, with a few exceptions, 
suspended under I. and S. Docket No. 1050, made no 
changes in the rules and charges for the reconsignment 
or disposition of grain and hay, and many of the tariffs 
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of the Central Freight Association and Ohio River lines 
made no change in the rules and charges for the recon- 
signment or disposition of grain. 

Therefore, there was no occasion for either the shippers 
or the carriers to give testimony with respect to rules 
and charges for the reconsignment or disposition of grain 
and hay in localities where no changes were proposed, 
although representatives of some markets called attention 
in their testimony to the dissimilarity between the rules 
and charges in some of the suspended tariffs, and also 
explained the manner in which grain and hay are handled 
by the railroads, also by the dealers at some markets; 
but no testimony was given by the carriers in justification 
of the rules and charges authorized to be filed under this 
Commission’s Fifteenth Section Order No. 499. 

Because no changes were at that time proposed in the 
suspended tariffs on griain and hay, many of the grain and 
hay markets were not parties to the proceeding and took no 
part in it whatever, and have not had their day in court. 

Witnesses for the carriers in the proceeding under I. 
and S. No. 1050 testified that it was not the intention to 
change the rules and charges for the reconsignment or 
disposition of grain or hay and that the proceedings did 
not, in any way, involve those commodities in certain large 
sections of this country. 

Notwithstanding the fact that changes in rules and 
charges for reconsignment and disposition of grain and 
hay generally were not before this Commission in said 
proceeding, this Commission, in its report, 47 I. C. C., 641, 
said: 

We are not convinced that the carriers should accept these 
commodities from the application of the uniform rules * * * 
The facts of record show, however, that those charges are not 
uniform or consistent and that in certain instances they would 
result in unjust discrimination. With respect to these com- 
modities the tariffs fail to give shippers, wherever located, 
and the traffic which they offer for transportation that simi- 
larity of treatment.which a substantially similar service re- 
quires. Opportunity should be taken to secure a greater degree 


of uniformity than is proposed in the suspended tariffs. The 
proposed charges are therefore not approved. 


The Commission’s findings as to the reasonableness of 
the rules and charges for the reconsignment or disposition 
of grain, hay, etce., as authorized in Fifteenth Section 
Order No. 499, are not based on proper and adequate 
evidence. . 

Attention is here directed to page 5 of Fifteenth Sec- 
tion Order No. 499, in which it is specifically stated that 
the southern roads will not apply the rules and charges 
governing hay, grain, etc., but will apply the general di- 
version and reconsignment rules upon said commodities. 

The carriers have failed to follow the Commission’s sug- 
gestion in its Fifteenth Section Order No.1 of Oct. 20, 
1917, in which order the CommiSsion expresses the view 
that carriers should consult freely with shippers who may 
be interested in proposed increases. 

The unjust discriminations and a lack of uniformity and 
consistency which this Commission found to exist has not 
been, and will not be, removed by the filing of tariffs 
establishing the rules and charges authorized in Fifteenth 
Section Order No. 499, nor has any opportunity been 
afforded to producers, handlers and consumers of said 
commodities to resume negotiations with the carriers, 
broken off by them, with the purpose in view of arriving 
at uniform, consistent, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rules and charges for the reconsignment or disposition of 
said commodities. 

The rules and charges governing the reconsignment and 
disposition of grain, seeds, hay, straw and other commodi- 
ties, authorized in Fifteenth Section Order No. 499, are 
not in harmony with the principles of the demurrage rules 
established by the Director-General of Railroads in his 
order No. 7, nor will the proposed rules effect the pur- 
pose which the carriers have so many times declared was 
the sole object of the reconsignment or disposition rules 
and charges. 

Wherefore, your petitioners pray that the tariffs filed, 
or to be filed, under said Fifteenth Section Order No. 499, 
be suspended. 

Your petitioners further pray that, in the event petition 
for suspension is not granted as herein prayed for, your 
petitioners be given an opportunity to present oral testi¢ 
mony and arguments in support of said petition, on or 
before April 22, 1918. 


In as vigorous language as they could command and 
remain within the bounds of temperance representatives 
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of the hay, straw and grain interests of the country py. 
tested on April 18 to the members of the board agains 
the tariffs proposed to be filed. J. S. Brown, of te (pj. 
cago Board of Trade, W. P. Trickett, for the Minneapolis 
grain interests, and C. B. Stafford, speaking-for grajy 
interests at Louisville and other Ohio River crossings 
made a general presentation of the subject on two heads. 
The first was that the Commission had never given the 
grain interests a day in court, because in I. and S. 1059 , 
no grain reconsignment tariffs were under discussion, 
The second point was that while the carriers were pro. 
posing these reconsignment rules to apply to hay and 
grain with a view to bring about uniformity, the tariffs 
themselves showed that they were not to be applicable 
in the south. They asked for a full hearing on the pro- 
posals put forth by the carriers and embodied in the fif. 
teenth section order under discussion. — 


LUMBER CARLOAD MINIMA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
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With a view to determining the justness and reasonable. 
ness of cubical minima on lumber in comparison with flat 
minima, the Commission April 13 initiated an inquiry in 
formal docket No. 10128. It is to inquire whether the 
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variations in minima rules and practices unduly discrimi- 
nate against lumber from any section in comparison with 
lumber from other sections. This is the result of protests 
against conditions created by cubical minima on lumber 
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from Pacific coast points established about seven months 
ago. . 

Following is the order in No. 10128, Lumber Carload 
Minima: 





It appearing, That common carriers serving north Pa 
cific Coast points and points in the Inland Empire provide 
carload minima based upon the cubical capacity of freight 
cars in connection with interstate rates on lumber and 
lumber products, while common carriers serving other lum- 
ber producing regions provide flat minima; that by infor- 
mal complaints and otherwise shippers have questioned the 
justice of maintaining different carload minima from dif 
ferent lumber producing regions to common markets and 
also the reasonableness and justice of the cubical capacity 
minima in and of themselves; that disputes as to the rea 
sonable application of the rules provided in connection 
with the cubical capacity minima have been and are 4 
frequent source of complaint; that the belief is prevalent 
that the rules provided in connection with the cubical 
capacity minima are subject to frequent abuse, resulting 
in unjust discrimination and undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage to some shippers: ' 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and invest 
gation be, and the same is hereby, instituted by the Com- 
mission on its own motion into and concerning the carload 
minima of common carriers subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce as amended, governing the transportation of 
lumber and lumber products from and to all points in the 
United States. 

It is further ordered, That the said inquiry and invest 
gation shall be conducted with a view to ascertainilg 
whether the existing variations in carload minima, and the 
practices, rules and regulations in connection therewith, 
are reasonable and not unjustly discriminatory against or 
unduly prejudicial to any shipper of lumber or lumbel 
products; whether the existing rules and regulations are 
applied in an unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial 
manner; and for the purpose of making such order 
orders in the premises as the Commission shall deel 
proper. 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding be assigned 
for hearing at such times and places as the Commissi0 
may hereafter direct. 

And it is further ordered, That all carriers by railroad, 
and by railroad and water, subject to the Act to ré gulate 
commerce as amended, be made parties respondent to this 
proceeding, and that copies of this and any subsequent 
order entered herein be served upon said respendents. 
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HARGE FOR SERVICE OF CHECKER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
4 fifteenth section application has been filed by the 
dozen railroads serving stations in Washington, Oregon 
ind Idaho asking for authority to impose a charge of $3 
, car for sending a checker to count the lading or weigh 
it so that a clean bill of lading may be issued. It was 
signed by the general freight agents and traffic managers 
of the carriers involved. 

The proposed charge, if allowed to be imposed, would 
apply at only stations in the three states mentioned. No 
reason for limiting it to them is set forth in the applica- 
tion. The tariff provision desired by the carriers involved 
reads as follows: 

On request of shipper for a clean bill of lading, ‘carrier will 
junish check clerk to check loading of package freight into or 
on ears by shipper and will issue a clean bill of lading therefor. 
\ charge of $3 per car will be made for such service. ; 
“Definition. —A clean bill of lading is one without notation 
“shippers’ weight, load or count,’”’ or words of like purport in- 


dicating that the goods were loaded by the shipper and the 
description of them made by him. 


In their explanation and justification, the freight men 
say they base the desire to impose a charge on the lan- 
guage of the twenty-first section of the Pomerene bill of 
lading law and the fact that “heretofore the practice of 
calling for clean bills has been somewhat negligible and 
carriers have accommodated them to that extent. But 
of late it appears to be assuming enormous proportions 
and at present is becoming burdensome and expensive to 
the carriers. The increasing popular demand for clean 
bills of lading is probably due to the value now obtaining 
on all character of freight, and for that reason there 
will probably be no decrease in the demands in the very 
near future.” It is declared that much time is lest by 
clerks checking lading and in some instances one or two 
days are lost “where checker is called for before freight 
is ready for loading or where loading facilities are in- 
adequate. This service is one of value to the shipper 
and the carriers are disinclined to entirely abolish a 
practice that in numerous instances is a commercial neces- 
sity, but, being of value to the shipper, we feel that the 
shipper should pay for it. We believe a flat charge of $3 
a car will cover the cost of the service and further be- 
lieve that by making a charge for it might possibly result 
in eliminating a large number of unnecessary requests 
now received for such service, thereby diverting much 
labor to more useful tasks and conserving labor power of 
the country in this time of our need.” 




















































FIFTEENTH SECTION PROCEDURE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The effect of fifteenth section order No. 500 is expected 
to be obvious to the naked eye of the shipper from about 
April 19 forward. Although the order is dated March 11 
and was issued early in April, it did not, as a matter of 
fact, begin reaching the hands of men who file tariffs 
until about April 12. It was effective the day it came to 
the hands of the men who file tariffs. 

At the (ime this was written not a protest had been 
received from any of the tariff agents. They may have 
protested to the Railroad Administration, but, if so, no 
copies of their objections was given to the Commission. 
Nor has the Railroad Administration said anything on 
the subject, although the order is a sharp checking up 
on the tariff filing officials of the railroads. There was an 
idea, when the order was written, that Mr. Countiss would 
me to Washington in a special train to protest the pro- 
“sion requiring him to file copies of each application with 
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the commissions of states of origin and destination, but 
Mr. Countiss neither came nor wrote about the matter. 


Although the Commission has said nothing in explana- 
tion of the order, it has become well understood that it 
was put out largely because, since the taking over of 
the railroads by the government, the tariff filing men have 
acted as if they were under the impression that “requies- 
cat in pace” had been written over a nice mound in which 
the Commission had been interred. The attorney of one 
railroad, some time before the order was issued, inquired 
whether, in view of the taking over, it would be necessary 
for a rafiroad, part of a big system, to file fifteenth sec- 
tion applications at all. His attention was directed to 
the fact that if any part of the act to regulate commerce, 
other than the right to suspend rates filed by the Presi- 
dent, had been repealed, the Commission was not advised 
of the fact. He was informed that if his client sent in 
any tariffs without first having obtained fifteenth section 
authority, they would be returned. 


In its search for rules to make the railroads pay more 
attention to the fifteenth section and the orders of the 
Commission issued thereunder, the commissioners having 
direct charge of the matter considered a proposal to re- 
quire the carriers to file copies of their applications at 
the places where tariffs are’ filed and ‘also to post them 
at division terminals. It was decided, however, that that 
would not be a good way to get information into the hands 
of those not connected with big commercial organizations. 
On account of the fact that the laws in a number of states 
require the railroad commissions to appear before the 
federal regulating body in.matters in which citizens of 
the given state are interested, it was decided to make use 
of the state commissions as assistants in the matter of 
publicity without, however, putting the burden of having 
the Interstate Commerce Commission supply the state 
bodies with copies of the applications. 


Another consideration moving the Commission to make 
the order requiring the carriers to supply the commissions 
of the states of origin and destination with copies of the 
applications is the fact that in every general tariff matter 
the carriers are under the necessity of filing tariffs or 
applications for state business. Still another considera- 
tion that may have had some weight is the fact that 
some of the railroads assumed that, inasmuch as the 
federal government had taken over the railroads, state 
commissions were also to be considered as having been 
prepared for burial. By,means of the rule requiring filing 
with state commissions, the federal regulating body draws 
the attention of the filing agents to the fact that the 
taking over did no more toward abolishing the state reg- 
ulating bodies than it did toward disposing of the federal 
body, if as much. The question as to whether the Presi- 
dent can order into effect rates applicable within a state 
has not been answered in the affirmative by any lawyer of 
weight in the country. On the contrary, several have 
remarked that the burden of justifying an attempt of that 
kind by the President would be so great that his advisers 
would probably suggest that he abandon the effort if he 
was sure the state authorities would not make changes 
in rates suggested by him so as to bring them into ac- 
cordance with interstate rates. 


That part of the order saying that applications not made 
in accordance with the rules would be rejected forthwith 
was put in so as to make it definite that there is to be 
no latitude—that filing agents must do everything com- 
manded in No. 500 and not harbor the thought that an 
application could possibly be got past the Commission on 
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the ground that the omission in this particular instance 
could prejudice nobody. 

While the Commission has never been accused of play- 
ing politics, it is suggested that the rule requiring the 
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ward of the Prentiss wire mill, Robert Ely of th. Nationa) 
Blank Book Company, and S. L. Bush of the Chemicy 
Paper Company, to confer with the committee o! the boari 
of aldermen appointed to handle the question for the gip 




















































filing of copies of applications with state commissions government. Another committee was appoint. to pre head 
was not adopted without thought of the possibility of sent the plans at the next meeting for the new organiza. aboli 
creating a better feeling on the part of state commissions tion, this committee consisting of J~E. Sheldon, George BE. 
toward the federal body. The suggestion has not lost Mosher, P. J. Dowd and A. R. Root of Holyoke and w. 0, of th 
force in the minds of those who recall the fact that the Johnson of Woronoco. Before adjourning a rising yo quar 
state commissions were able to persuade Congress to of thanks was given to Mr. Mohan, whose work made the agen 
make a greater change in the control bill than the federal club possible. perio 
body was able to bring about. The state comfnissions E. 
showed that they have influence with Congress to such % ee 
an extent that they were able to have the whole matter | Personal Notes appoi 
delayed long enough to have a conference report sent 8 same 
back to committee, to correct an error made by a clerk, Charles B. Irwin is appointed general agent of the Unio ~—_ 
which a good many think was not so much an error as it | Pacific Railroad Company, with headquarters at Cheyeny office 
seemed, but rather the evidence of a hope on the part Wyo. iti Lat 
of somebody that the “error” would be overlooked and The La Salle Extension University announces that 5 of th 
the bill be allowed to become law, just about as the sec- D: Chapin is appointed director of the interstate en in th 
tion relating to state taxation and regulation was written. merce and railway traffic department. He will have ti -. 
general direction and management of the instruction and | 
DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS enrollment departments. aman 
The officers of the San Francisco Traffic Club are: Warren P. Taylor, secretary and treasurer of the Freight 
W. T. Bozeman, president: M. B. Baker, vice-president; Claim Association, died at his home in Richmond, Ja, Ré 
L. N. Bradshaw, secretary; U. N. Merriman, treasurer.. Thursday, April 3. Lewis Pilcher, 1502 First National Bank “Ti 
Seth Mann, manager of the traffic bureau of the San Fran-___ building, Richmond, Va., is acting as secretary and treas {i were 
ciisco Chamber of Commerce, will discuss the Poindexter  urer. weste 
bill at the next meeting of the club, April 25. W. A. John S. Walker, an employe of the Commission sine chair 
Westirgton, agent of the Drumm street station of the early in 1892, died April 15 and was buried in Arlingtaji tee fe 
Southern Pacific, will talk on conditions on the San Fran- National Cemetery the next day, the funeral services beg 24 ho 
cisco waterfront. ing conducted by Lincoln Post of the Grand Army of theg The 4 
a Republic, under arrangements made by colleagues in theft is $77 
The Brooklyn Traffic Club at its annual meeting elected Commission. At the time of his death Mr. Walker hai “On 
officers for the ensuing year, and the same committees charge of the freight tariff section of the division of file{™ nuall; 
were continued. It was decided by the members, on ac- The active pallbearers, chosen from among Mr. Walker's $24,74 
count of present war conditions, that the meetings should associates, were George M. Crosland, Paul E. Huettte, “On 
be suspended until the regular meetings in September, Arthur M. Chreitzberg, Norris C. Reed, Arba T. Stunt@ annua 
except on call of the chair or as meetings may be called and Arthur A. Topping. erage 
in accordance with the constitution and by-laws. Mem- B. L. Swearingen, assistant general freight agent of tle “On 
bership dues were likewise suspended. The following offic Missouri Pacific, has been appointed supervisor of olj™ yearly 
cers and members are now in the military service of the traffic by the regional director of western roads, with] of $93 
government: President, P. L. Gerhardt, captain, Quarter- headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. “On 
masters Reserve; first vice-president, J. H. Hersey, cap- F. W. Robinson has been appointed general agent of (leg subse. 
tain, Ordnance Reserve; third vice-president, L. C. Ro- Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, at Milwaukee, Wis, “Of 
deno, Headquarters American Red Cross; secretary, C. A. succeeding F. A. DeZotell. $54,80 
Schleicher, supply sergeant, Field Artillery;.F. E. Grace, J. A. S. Wallace, commercial freight agent of the Wes ‘Th 
lieutenant, Stevedore Regiment: J. Schroeder, Jr., cadet, ern Maryland, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., has bel mark’ 
Flying Squadron. appointed general western agent, with office at Chicas, 
——---— vice E. B. Webb. canned 
The Toledo Transportation Club will hold its annual A. R. Malcolm, general agent for the Missouri Pacific, Northe 
meeting and dinner at the Boody House, Saturday, May 4. San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed acting assistall chica 
—__—— traffic manager, with office at New Orleans, La.. succeet: disso 
Shippers and receivers of freight and others interested ing B. M. Flippin. Atchisc 
in traffic problems in that section of the Connecticut Val- J. P. Harkins has been appointed general agent of tit vie 
ley to the number of about 60 gathered at the Hotel Western Pacific, at Stockton, Cal., succeeding E. L. Gall For 
Nonotuck, Springfield, Mass., April 4 for a round-table talk. ble, resigned to go with another company. . a 
Charles H. Mohan of the Crocker-McElwain Company pre- S. L. Parrott, general New England agent of the (i bonds. 
sided and there were many interesting discussions. The cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Bost 
intention of the gathering was to organize a club at the Mass., has been appointed commercial agent at St. Joseph, 
meetings of which shipping and other problems could be Mo., succeeding J. I. Johnson. 
discussed. This club plans to meet the second Monday J. T. Wray has been appointed acting division freisi Di 
of each month, at which time a dinner will be served.. The agent of the Central and Northern divisions of the Pelt 0 “sag 
gathering went on record as favoring the establishment sylvania Railroad, with office at Erie, Pa., vice E. 5. Nei “ore 
of a trolley express by the street railway company, and son, Who was division freight agent of the Central ao me ly 
a committee was appointed consisting of Charles H. Mo- Northern divisions. “ec 


han, George Mosher of White & Wyckoff, Lawrence For- E. S. Center, assistant general freight agen! of the Af 
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April 20, 1918 


janta & W« st Point and the Western Railway of Alabama, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
general industrial agent of the Georgia Railroad, with 
peadquarters at Atlanta, and his former position has been 
abolished. 

B. J. Carland, general agent of the passenger department 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with head- 
quarters at Duluth, Minn., was appointed acting general 
agent, succeeding J. D. Mahon, who was returned to Su- 
perior, Wis., in charge of freight and passenger traffic. 

gE. A. Donnelly, commercial agent of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
appointed general agent of the freight department, with 
same headquarters. T. J. Kenniff, commercial agent at 
Minneapolis, has been assigned to other duties and the 
ofice discontinued. 

Lawrence N. Helm, with the freight traffic department 
of the Norfolk & Western in Columbus, O., has enlisted 
in the railway division of the army, organized for the 
operation of the United States military railroads in France. 
He has been assigned to the Railway Transportation Per- 
sonnel battalion, 36th Engineers’ Regiment. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES SUBSCRIBE 


“Third Liberty Loan bonds to the amount of $26,335,435 
were subscribed for by 342,557 officers and employes of 
western railroads up to noon April 18,” said W. G. Bierd, 
chairman of the railroad Liberty Loan campaign commit- 
tee for the western regional district. ‘The increase in 
24 hours was $4,519,600 in bonds and 43,875 in subscribers. 
The average subscription per capita on all western roads 
is $77.38. a 

“On Class I railroads (earning $1,000,000 or more an- 
nually) 45.21 per cent of the employes have subscribed 
$24,748,385, an average of $75.95. 

“On Class II roads (earning from $100,000 to $1,000,000 
annually) 2,834 employes have subscribed $381,300, an av- 
erage of $134.54. 

“On Class III railroads (earning less than $100,000 
yearly) 497 employes have subscribed $46,450, an average 
of $93.46. 

“On switching and terminal roads, 12,922 employes have 
subscribed $1,104,500, an average of $85.47. 

“Of railway associations, 471 employes have subscribed 
$54,800, an average of $116.35. 


‘The eight big railroads which have passed the ‘million 
mark’ in subscriptions are: 


Sub- 

Chi : Employes. scriptions. 
hicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 71 $2,601,300 
Northern Pacific ...........+0.0., 4 2,350,500 
fiicago & Northwestern ........ 1,965,650 
suicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul... 1,959,350 
Missouri Pacific 1,836,850 
Great Northern .......%..-.ccceee s 1,738,800 
(chison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 31.64 1,561,300 
leago, Burlington & Quincy.... 35.01 1,137,300 


‘Forty-one railroads report that over 70 per cent of 


oo employes have subscribed for Third Liberty Loan 
onds,” 


Road. Average. 


$68.75 


RAILROAD ECONOMIES 


(The Chicago Herald.) 


Director-General McAdoo continues his program of econ- 


omies in railroad administration. Having cut-off the 
highly paid chairmen of divers railroad boards from com- 
pensation by the government, he is now preparing to 
discontinyc many city freight and ticket offices, to curtail 
the sort of work to which passenger and freight traffic 
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solicitors have been devoted, and to reduce publicity op- 
erations to the minimum required for public information. 

These steps are all logical from the standpoint of gov- 
ernment operation and economy. To what extent they 
will impair the organizations of the individual railroads 
is a question that may be left for future discussion. But 
it is recognized that they will tend to cause a great deal 
of hardship-to many competent employes whose positions 
have practically been abolished during the period of gov- 
ernment control. And it is reassuring to learn that it 
is the government pelicy to reassign these tried and ex- 
perienced men to other duties on the railroads as far as 
possible. 

Even when that is done it is quite probable that a 
number will be unprovided for. The Traffic World of Chi- 
cago took up their case in a recent editorial. It urged 
the traffic men who were not retained to go to the great 
business concerns that have not yet recognized the value 
of a traffic department .of their own and endeavor to 


“convince them of the wisdom of obtaining their experience 


while it is so readily available. In any event such men 
are fairly sure to be able to make other arrangements 
in a reasonable time. The period of readjustment may 
be embarrassing, but it need not be discouraging. 


STATISTICIAN WANTED. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for associate statisti- 
cian, for men only. A vacancy in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at a salary ranging from $3,000 to $4,500 a 
year, depending on the qualifications of the appointee, and 
future vacancies requiring similar qualifications, at these 
or higher or lower salaries, will be filled from this ex- 
amination, unless it is found in the interest of the service 
to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promo- 
tion. The duties of the appointee will be to take charge 
of such statistical investigations as may be assigned, and 
to assist the statistician in planning the statistical work 
of the Bureau of Statistics. 


NEW YORK RETURN LOADS BUREAU. 


A “return loads bureau” is about to be established by 
the Merchants’ Association of New York for the purpose 
of bringing together truck owners and shippers in order 
to expedite the movement of freight over the highways 
and thus relieve pressure on the railroads. The associa- 
tion has made an appropriation of $5,000 for this service 
which it has undertaken at the request of official war 
committees of the federal government and of the states 
of New York and Connecticut. The operation of the 
bureau is wholly a war contribution by the association 
and not a profit-making enterprise. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Case No. 9968, Barrett Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. and 15th sec- 
tion application 2246, have been transferred to and made 
part of Case 9516, southeastern rate adjustment. 

The Commission has dismissed, on request of complain- 
ant, Case 9983, Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co. vs. 
Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 

The Commission has dismissed on request of complain- 
ant, Case 9538, Valecia Evaporated Milk Co. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has granted the P. R. R. Co. permission 
to participate in Case 9173, E. T. Du Pont de Nemours 
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Powder Co. vs. P. B. W. R. R. and W. J. & S. S. R. R. Co., 
for $4,595.63 reparation. 

The Commission has permitted the W. Ry. Co. of Ala. 
to intervene in case 10043, Sub 17, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 

The Commission has permitted the Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
to intervene in case 10043, Sub 10, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 

The Commission has permitted the Sou. Ry. Co. in Miss. 
et al. to intervene in case 10043, Sub 16, E. I. de Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 10043, Sub. No. 22. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 2 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Augusta, Ga, to Hopewell, Va., Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 23. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Jackson City to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked _for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 24. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Macon, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 25. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates_on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Macon, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 26. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co. et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Lakewood, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked _ for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 27. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Nortfork Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Charlotte, N. C., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 28. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Piedmont & Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Charlotte, N. C., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 29. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Vicksburg, Miss., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 30. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Auburn, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 21. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Charleston & Western Carolina. 

Against the rate on cottonseed hull shavings from Augusta, 
Ga., to Hopewell, Va., as unjust and unreasonable. Erroneous- 
y — din The Traffic World of April 6 as No. 10045, Sub. 

o. 21. 


No. 10045, Sub. No. 33. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on cotton lint- 
ers from Attala, Ala., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and desist 
order, establishment of joint through rates and reparation 
asked for. 


No. 10045, Sub. No. 34. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. _ 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on cotton lint- 
ers from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Hopewell, Va. Cease and de- 
sist order, establishment of joint through rates and repara- 
tion asked for. 


No. 10062. Badger Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable combination rates on brick, 
lumber and other heavy loading commodities to that part of 
Kansas City known as Westport, by reason of the failure of 
the Kansas City Rys. Co. and its steam road connections to 
establish through routes and joint rates the same as through, 
and from other parts of Kansas City, instead of combinations 
of the through rates to Dodson, Mo., plus Kansas City Rys. 
locals to that part of Kansas City known as Westport. Ask 
for a cease and desist order and just and reasonable joint 
rates. 

No. 10123. Watters-Tonge Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. 
L. & N. et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on yellow pine from Mo- 
bile to Carthage, Tenn. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. or ‘ one Bay (Wis.) Association of Commerce vs. C. & 
N. - et al. 

Against the present local and joint through rates between 
Green Bay, Illinois and the lower peninsula of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula of Michigan as unjust, un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory in favor of Chicago, 
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Saginaw, Milwaukee, etc. Asks for just and reas:-nable 
non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 3 
-. — Fort Worth (Tex.) Freight Bureau vs. «. R, | 

. et al. a 

Unjust and_unreasonable rate of 30c on_ wooden barrels, hep 
and tierces, C. L., from Fort Worth to Oklahoma City, Qy 
and against the mixture rule. Asks for a rate not exceegig 
15.5c on wooden barrels and a more reasonable mixture 
and. reparation. 

No. 10126. Southwestern Paper Co., Dallas and Houston, Ty 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.50 on paper, C. L., from San Francig 
to Dallas a8 unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a vate of h 
and reparation. 

No. 10127. Commerical Club of Grand Island, Neb., and Cham. 
ber of Commerce of Hastings, Neb., vs. Chicago, Burlington ¢ 
* Quincy et al. 

Allege unjust, unreasonable class and commodity rates froy 
Grand Island and Hastings to points in Nebraska, Iowa anj 
Colorado .favoring wholesalers with which Grand Island apj 
Hastings compete or should be allowed to compete Considering 
their geographical situation. Ask for just, reasonable ay 
non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 10131. Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa, 
vs. Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $2.64 per net ton of shipments of lumbe 
from Costello, Pa., to Curriers, N. Y., as unjust and yi 
reasonable. Ask for a cease and desist order and reparatig, 

No. 10132. The Peoria (Ill.) Creamery Co. vs. Lake Erie ; 
Western R. R. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on 25 carloads butter to points in Ne 
York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. Ask for a cease ani 
desist order, the establishment of just and reasonable rate 
and reparation. 

No. 10133. Gallatin Coal and Coke Co., St. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a refusal on the part of. the carriers to treat con. 
plainant’s mine as local to both carriers while so treating th 
Grayson’s mine as unjustly discriminatory in favor of the latter 
mine. Cease and desist order and an order asking for the 
same treatment as is accorded to the Grayson mine. 

No. 10134. Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y., vs. Penn 
sylvania R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on carloai 
shipments of grain on the rails of the defendant at Buffalo, 
Cease and desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 10135. Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co., Chanute 
Kan., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the assessment of rates in the basis of the local 
interstate rates on shipments of cement from Chanute to 
Shamrock, Okla., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask fora 
cease and desist order, the establishment of just and reaso- 
able through rates and reparation. 

No. 10136. A. H. Brott, Kent City, Mich., vs. Pere Marquette 
Ry. Co. et al. : 

Against a rate of 33.9c on lumber and forest products, C. L, 
from points on the Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. to points in 
Michigan as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates asked for. 

No. 10137. The David Kaufman & Sons Co., Elizabethport, \ 
J., vs. Central R. R. Co. of N. J. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on roll scale and mill cinder 
from Elizabethport, N. J., to Earlston and Saxton, Pa. Cease 
and desist order, reasonable rates, rules, regulations and prac 
tices asked for. 

No. 10138. National Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. 
cific R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges for shipments of coal from 
Hacket, Ark., to points in Nebraska. Cease-and desist ordet 
and reparation asked for. 

No. 10139. Nashville (Tenn.) Bridge Co. vs. N. F. & St. L. By. 
Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on bridge material, C. L, 
from Nashville, Tenn., to McCarley, Tenn. Cease and desist 
order and just and reasonable maxima rates and reparatio 
asked for. 

No. 10140. Atlas Leather Mfg. Co. et al., Caseyville, IIL, 8 
Cc. Cc @ Mt. is RB. HK. Ca. et al. 

Against a fifth class rating on leatherboard, C L., betwee 
Caseyville, Lancaster, O., Herkimer, N. Y., ete. Cease am 
desist order, fourth class rating L. C. L., and sixth class rat 
ing C. L., asked for. . 

No. 10141. Shane Bros. and Wilson Co., Philadelphia, vs. Pent- 
sylvania R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable storage charges on export flow. 
Cease and desist order and reparation asked for. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (°) af 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Tra 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late t# 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 22—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Graham: 7 
9951—Pacific Coast Steel Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. et# 


April 22—Escanaba, Mich.—Examiner Burnside: 
9971—National Pole Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mackley: ; 
10098—Water competitive lumber rates. Also 15th Section ay 
plications Nos. 2516, Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; 2530, L. 
Chalenor, agent. 
April 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10027—Baker Box Co. vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 
April 22—New York—Examiner Bell: -fah 
ee Scale Corp., Ltd., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfi 
et al. 
April 23—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Abbott: 
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1002—United States of America vs. Belt Line R. R. Co. et al. 
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ay _—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

|. & S. 11—Wasteful service for tap lines. 

|, & $. 1108—Cotton from New Orleans. 

|. & S. 1112—Lumber from the southeast. 

ay 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 

10100—Western Trunk Line hay and straw. 

application No. 3380, E. B. Boyd. 

ay 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

710i—Traffic Bureau Sioux City Commercial Club vs. Ameri-. 
can Express Co. et al. 

|. & S. 196—Coal and coke within Chicago switching district. 

|. & S. 1135—New England canned fish. 

ay 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9461—De Laval Separator Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 

9466—Magnolia Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

9186—Laona & Northern R. R. Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

9919—Silk Association of America vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

ay 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Abbott: 

= & Valley Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

ay 4Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Graham: 

~~ ora Motor Truck Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

et al. 


ay Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9850—Union Traction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

857i—Public Service Commission of Washington vs. A. & V. 
Ry. Co. et al. . 

9806—E. T. Stokes et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 

ay 6—-San Diego, Cal.—Examiner Graham: 

9999—Savage Tire Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

10000—Savage Tire Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


ay 6—New Orleans La.—Examiner Abbott: 

8078—Miller Bros. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. Co. et al. 

10110—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Abilene & South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 


ay 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
-t* oon Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
al. 


ay 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
ps Lane Chamber of Commerce vs. 
10 et al. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
he object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
4 © matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
ommission, state railroad commissions and transpertation 
pmpanies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
of oer and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
a ee and the modification of present laws where consid- 
P armful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
ra advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
iH € commercial and transportation interests. 
eadquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


#. M. Freer ............ ‘ President 

Manager ‘Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 

EUMOMGE ..cacesnsasoscngnndinnetas’onennad as 


nager Transport ep: 
Commerce. portation Department, Boston Chamber of 


vecar F. Rell eee eeceecccccsccccccsccesess Necretary-Treasurer 
7M. C-ane Company, 836 South “Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


F, Lacey . Assis 
D cage ni weie edna aaa Pines weet tant Secretary 
5 Nort h La Salle ttreet, Chicago, Il. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOC 
IATION, In Cha f 
geal cated at Sterling and Rock Falls, T . vdewerses 
DW. Dine se eceecees eee eeerccccccccccceccccccccce sk resident 
. J. Bur!: |» Taateaeting tee erecererces «eeee. Vice-President 

ie. sosecceses. SeCretary-Treasurer 
sccccecceccceess dramc Manager 


relative to movement of traffic to or from 
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All correspondence 


mage, 2° Rock Falls, Ill, should be addressed to the Traffic 


“enéral Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS 
WILL GO THROUGH 


With greater promptness and dispatch—and with- 
out danger of loss or error—if they are boldly, 
plainly, legibly marked with stencils cut on 


Fe i 1) EA STENCIL 


m= MACHINE 
The Machine That Safeguards Your Shipments 


In these days of 
tremendous freight 
congestion, when all 
shipments must be han- 
dled with a rush, it 
becomes all the more 
necessary for you to do 
away with the anti- 
quated system of hand- 
marking and install The 
Ideal Stencil Machine 
in your shipping room. . aa 
The Ideal works swiftly—accurately— paper carriage—visibil- 
cuts paper stencils of your customers’ ity — accuracy — easy 
names and addresses in less than half a operation—all make the 
minute—each stencil marks any number of Ideal superior from 

shipments—every one alike—saving time, every standpoint. f 
trouble and dollars. Our booklet on ship- 
The Ideal stands foremost. Thesmooth, ping efficiency, ‘“Safe- 
speedy cutting action—the self-starting. guarding Your Ship- 
ments,” and _ sample 

= =—— ==, «stencils sent free. 

= x Write today for your 


FORD NOTOR CO. > stencils and copy of the 
DETROIT» NICH. > 


booklet. Why not now? 
. - Ideal Stencil Machine 
<< FROM ————— 
“IDEAL STENCIL MACH. COCR 


Company 
= BELLEVILLE, .1 LL Gy 20 Meal Block, Belleville, Il 
a nena 


—— . Sales Offices in the 
SSS ee Principal Cities 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
Payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















WANTED—As Assistant Traffic Manager of large corporation 
in New York City, young man not over 35, with fair education 
and broad experience in general traffic and transportation work. 
Give full statement, including present salary, in first letter. 
Confidential. Address Traffic, care of The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, [il 





. 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. [t also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodje Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary anal and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Miacriling 
BeSGtS St.Louis 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSENEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


enriee” The J. H.W. Steele Co. tnc. 


Charte weeny Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans Sopvesten Texas City 
Savannah’ Chicago 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL. PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Sue ana CARS A SPECIALTY 


WO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


L. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE Co) 


17 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Pa House, —  y (100’ x 400’) 


d Crossing, [iL Chicago, Ii!. 
L o. or Nickel Plate Delivery. RB. of Chgo. or BE. J. & B Del’ 
Ample Private Car Switch and 


Lake Michigan Dock Facilities, 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDIS en IN TRANSIT 


ING 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North * South Carolina, 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co,, 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 


* Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 


hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CoO. 
s6pONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO 












Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 


distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEY: YORK 


P _n 
General Storage. Forwarding. Carlo agai" 


Excellent facilities for reshipping witho Ynsut- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of Ame 
men’s Association and American Chaif .- Saw 


. enouser 


Write for particulars.. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 
pee Ny Ae Ala a mi EA Eo tet i A i ES RE IC 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


al 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer - 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded 4 
free warehouses. 
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CLIFFORD THORNE 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 




















Interstate Commerce Litigation Utilities Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding, 
: 400’) Exclusively 
a Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, 11. Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 
AR Det Munsey Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 
TRANSIT — 
B. DAISH WALTER E. McCORNACK; JEAN PAUL MULLER 
C JOHN B. 

s Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
arene, Interstate Commerce Cases Only merce Commission; Counselor at Law 420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
-ehouse, 
ributors 

Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses. 
‘or Co. Tl 606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. c.| Suite 1885 First National Bank Bldg, | <o.0%¢ Service ‘Teste and Comparisons, and Other 
y Chicago, III. Rate Litigation befors State and Federal Commis- 
Rates 4 sions and Courts. 
Vrite us, - 
co. Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
horitative legal treati the Federal lati 
bureau 4 ee anne 7a |) |6UP PP. OVA 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. : 
Transcription, Compilation and ‘Analysis HARRY C BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Hous of Data from Records of Interstate Com- ° 1 LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
reduced merce Commission. See om — cpg ~ COMMERCE PRACTICE 
ibi t 0 interstate 
_ ne pee“commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
" 5 state Commerce Commission. 
rs. References Furnished. Union Trust Building Marquette Bullding MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Correspondence Solicited. | CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. H. J. SHAY, Notary. 
1 Q Sts. 
0. BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE S.C. BATES HAL H. SMITH 
Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
. (Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Formerly Attorneys for _ ATTORNEY AT LAW h 
Interstate Commerce Commission 315-16-17 Holland Building Practices Before Interstate Com- 
Matters Affecting Carriers and SPRINGFIELD, MO. merce Commission 
UTION. Public Utilities Interstate Commerce and Public Service| 1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
1630 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., CHICAGO Commission Cases. ; 
BISHOP & BAHLER THOMAS L. PHILIPS |" ‘ Wins es 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS ATTORNEY AT LAW WI I A TE 
t Inc.) All Traffic and Transportation Matters ‘Sulte 1806, Third National Bank Bldg., NSTON & Ss WwW R 
Interstate a State Commis- ST. LOUIS, MO. Practice before Interstate Commerce 
~~ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., I. M. Commission and State Railroad 
e city Merchants’ Exchange & S. Ry. companies, Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Commissions. 
Oakland, Cal Los Angeles, Cal. | {n'tnterstate Commerce and Public Service’ and Util- 
NITCH ‘st Sav. Bank Bidg. Kerckhoff Bldg. | ity Commission cases. Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
RK § JOHN ANWREW RONAN | ARTHUR B. HAYES | RICHARD TOWNSEND 
satan. ATTORNE’, i. pgjW. AND COMMERCE ae ia LAW COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
< insur o> te SE Colorado Building, ashington, D. C. Commerce counsel, practicing before 
& house Twenty ~~ ‘pactical Experience In| Former Member of the Department of Justice as | Interstate Commerce. Commission and 
By ee Transpie and Traffic Matters Solicitor of Internal Revenue Public Service Commissions. Six years’ 
/ a - practical experience in traffic matters. 
SUITE 713-715 CRILLY BUILDING |Interstate Commerce Litigation 
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The “fronclad-Exide” Battery 


The name “fronclad-Extde’’ on a storage battery is a mark of distinction. 

















It is a mark which identifies the battery as one of the products of the 
oldest and largest manufacturer of storage batteries in the country—the 
battery which is a standard of power for the Electric Commercial Vehicle 
and the electrically operated Industrial Truck. 


The “‘ronclad-Exide” battery is a Giant in power and performance. It is 
the battery with the service proved special positive plate, patented cell 
cover and non-flooding filling plug—the battery which has through long 
years of service demonstrated its superiority. 


“fronclad=Extde’’ power will increase the efficiency of your electric com- 
mercial vehicle or industrial truck—ask our nearest sales office why. 


THEELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY C0. 


Boston Atlanta Rochester Cleveland Detroit Chicago Denver St. Louis 
New York Washington Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco Toronto 





}PROTECT YOUR SHIPMENTS 


WITH 


| ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Please your customers with neat | 
and unimpaired shipments. Help 
the railroads by reducing the 


; chance for theft or loss in damage. 
ACME PUNCHED BOX STRAPPING 5 
Build for the Repeat Order. 


EMBOSSED 


300 foot coil 
DOT EMBOSSED STRAPPING ACME No. 7 BOX STRAP 








Write 


for 

















Catalog 


ACME DOUBLEDGE BOX STRAPPING 





TURNED EDGE STRAPPING TWISTED WIRE BOX STRAPPING 
ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY, MFRS. 


2840 Archer Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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A DECENT PLACE TO LIVE IN 


BUY U.S OVERNMENT. BONDS 


&THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 





. , . Phe 

What will protect you if our soldiers are defeated? Our Railre 

army and our navy are the protectors of your home—your Biistre 

family—your income—your property. ia 
5 
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What will become of you and yours if these protectors are 
weakened and rendered insufficient to their task? 


They will not be defeated by the enemy. 


The only way they can be defeated or weakened is through 
your failure to support them with ships, food, weapons, 


ammunition, clothing and supplies. unnec 


gentle 
Your life, your business, the future of your family may de- are n 
pend upon how much real effort and sacrifice you make to an er 
invest in Liberty Bonds. It | 


meet 
mo th 
comm 
pose 
siders 
the ta 
which 
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If you gave every dollar you own how little would the 
sacrifice be compared to theirs. 











You are not asked to give. You are only asked to lend. To 
lend at good interest secured by the best collateral on earth. 


Buy Liberty Bonds! 
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In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee this advertisement is published by and t 
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Wells F & C E = 
e€lls argo ompany xpress the b 
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